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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. 


All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 








OUR LEADING GENERALS. 
II. GRANT.* 


We present herewith a very indifferent por- 
trait of a remarkable man —more remarkable, if 
possible, for his modesty, diffidence, integrity, 
and practical common sense than for his general- 
ship. The portrait represents him older than he 
is, and more massive. He is of moderate stature, 
say five feet eight, compactly built, and sym- 
metrical. There are no loose timbers in his 
‘‘make up,’’ nor any adipose matter. All is of 
good material, fine, tough, wiry, enduring, and 
well put together. 

General Grant's chief merits consist in his high 
integrity and sense of justice; prudence ; stead- 
fastness ; perseverance ; will, governed by his in- 
tellect ; resolution ; fortitude, and sense of honor. 
He would do nothing for applause, nothing to 
secure the praise of men or escape their criticism. 

* From “Our New Illustrated Annual of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy” for 1866. (Now in press.) 





——— 








PORTRAIT OF LIEUT.-GENERAL ULYSSES 58. 








GRANT. 





He takes counsel of his seniors, but decides ac- 
cording to his own highest judgment. 
conscientious and upright in motive, and acts ac- 
cordingly. If approved, he is not elated ; and if 
disapproved, he is not thereby disconcerted, but 
falls back on that Power which is above and be- 
yond the reach of human blame or praise. 

But, to be more specific, General Grant has 


| large perceptive faculties; is a quick observer ; 


He is | 


j 


eminently systematic and methodical, and has an 
excellent mathematical intellect. He can solve 
difficult problems and trace facts to their princi- 
ples. Constructiveness is also large, and he has 
good mechanical abilities, and may be said to 
possess powers of invention, with great natural 
aptitude for using tools as well as for planning. 
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He can not only instruct others ‘‘ how to do it,’’ 
but he can do it himself. His temperament is 
rather sanguine than lymphatic, combined with 
the bilious and the nervous; and he is emphatic, 
doing with a will what he does at all. His Caus- 
ality, Comparison, Mirthfulness, Individuality, 
Locality, Human Nature, and Agreeableness are 
all prominent. Indeed, there are no deficiencies 
among the faculties, and like clock-work each 
does its work in perfect harmony with all the 
rest. He judges the character of men, reads the 
motives of all with whom he comes in contact, 
and estimates the spirit of each and every one. 
He is not a builder of air castles, but reduces 
everything to practice; and his first question is, 
** What is its use?’ ‘What can be done with 
it?’’ and he discovers and decides at once what 
to do. There is nothing bombastic or preten- 
tious about him. He stands on his inerits, as- 
suming nothing but doing everything. 

We repeat, the likeness fails to do justice to 
the original, notwithstanding it is the third one 
which we have had engraved. Why it is that 
artists fail to obtain a correct likeness of the 
original we can not understand. We deem it 
quite safe to predict that the longer General 
Grant lives—should no accidents befall him—the 
higher he will stand in the estimation of his 
countrymen. He is one among many who have 
won unfading laurels, but few if any wear them 
so modestly and so becomingly. He is the em- 
bodiment of those words, sensible and expressive, 
which it would be well for us all to heed, when 
told to ‘‘ mind our own business.”’ 

Lieut.-General Ulysses 8. Grant was born at 
Point Pleasant, Clermont County, Ohio, on the 
27th day of April, 1822, and is consequently now 
in his forty-fourth year. He was educated at 
West Point, served with credit in the Mexican 
War under Taylor and Scott, resigned his com- 
mission in 1853, and was engaged in commercial 
pursuits when the war of the Great Rebellion 
broke out. His magnificent career since that pe- 
riod, stretching over the hundred bloody battle- 
fields which lie between Fort Donelson and Rich- 
mond, are familiar to every reader of the news- 
papers. See AmeRICAN PurenovocicaL JounNnaL 
for September, 1863, for a biographical sketch. 
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Tae New AMERICAN PrestpENT—OPINION OF AN 
ENGLisumaN.—Photographs of Mr. Johnson, the 
new President of the Union, have reached Lon- 
don. They show a strongly-built man, with a 
square head, overhanging brows, full lips, tiger 
jaw, and firm, full cheeks. A strong man evi- 
dently, but not, we should say, a genial one, a 
man not to be opposed, but also not much to be 
loved, certainly not one to be guided by any ex- 
ternal force whatever. Every incident recorded 
of him deepens our conviction that in him we 
have an American Jacobin, a man who will crush 
anything, as he told a Pennsylvania deputation, 
that resists the State, and will sometimes be apt 
to believe, 1’ Evat c'est moi.—London Spectator. 

[Well, * we reckon” he'll prove just about such 
a kind of man as one would naturally take him 
to be. If the Englishman treats him kindly, 
minds his own businsss, and does not meddle 
with the new President, we may promise that the 
new President will not meddle with him. But, 
* hands off!” and “ look out !"] 








TEALOUSY. 


Trifivs, light as alr, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.”—Shakspeare. 

Mvcn has been said and sung on this subject, 
and though the world seems to be agreed as to 
its presence among mankind, and the baleful 
effects which it produces, its nature, and the ele- 
ments which enter into its make-up, are, to a 
great extent, a mystery. It does not signify to 
call it a ‘‘ green-eyed monster’’—it may serve to 
give piquancy to a paragraph or vim to a sentence 
in composition—but it does not define its charac- 
ter or aid us to avoid in ourselves its action, nor 
teach us how to obviate it or cure it in others. 
One may search dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
but he will learn little more about it than the 
world already knows by heart. 

Webster says, “ Jealousy is awakened by whatever may 
exalt others, or give them pleasure and advantages which 
we desire for ourselves.” 

If jealousy is ‘‘ awakened,’’ it must previously 
exist in some special faculty, or belong to several, 
or be a mode of activity of one, or of several, or 
of all the affective faculties. If Webster is cor- 
rect in the statement that jealousy is awakened 
by whatever may give to others pleasure and 
advantages which we desire for ourselves, then it 
is a selfish feeling, which does not seek the good of 
others, and is offended at their success er honor, 
willing to take it all, hunt not willing others 
should have even their just portion of that which 
we desire. There are different grades of jealousy, 
according to the faculties or propensities through 
It is not a simple and uniform 
emotion, but has as many peculiarities and modes 
of action as there are faculties in the interest of 
which jealousy can be awakened. 





which it acts. 


JEALOUSY DEFINED. 

Our definition of jcalousy is this: a selfish 
desire to monopolize that which we deem to be 
valuable, combined with a fear that others will 
supplant us, and a hatred of them on account of 
their anticipated or real suceess and our failure. 

This feeling takes the form of envy when it 
shows itself through a mortified state of Appro- 
bativeness, and it confesses the superiority of the 
one who has borne off the palm or won the prize. 
When it becomes a malicious envy, Approbative- 
ness has formed a combined action with Destruc- 
tiveness. The student, the poet, the artist, the 
musician, the amateur of dress or of beauty are 
readily affected in this manner. 

TEMPERAMENT OF THE JEALOUS. 

The temperament has much to do with the lia- 
bility to this unhappy feeling. Those who have 
a predominance of the Mental temperament with 
a considerable of the Motive or bilious tempera- 
ment most readily take to study, literature, 
music, art. dress, and whatever is esthetic; and 
we find this class of persons more troubled with 
jealousy or envy than any other. Their tempera- 
ment gives them excitability and intensity, and 
they feel keenly any slight, failure, ridicule, loss 
of caste or respectability ; and the very qualities 
of talent and taste which make them seck excel- 
lence and enter the lists for success and celebrity, 
lay the foundation for a morbid action of their 
Approbativeness and Destructivencss. 





JEALOUSY BETWEEN FQUALS. 

The more general form of jealousy is the feel- 
ing which exists between equals who are secking 
as rivals the achievement of some fact yet to be 
accomplished, and enlists not only Approbative- 
ness and Destructiveness but Self-Esteem, and 
that faculty or feeling through which the subject 
in controversy is prized. 

APPETITE JEALOUSY. 

Two dogs waiting at the butcher’s door for the 
chance fragment of meat which may be thrown, 
look at each other with evil eye; and the one 
which is the acknowledged master generally 
takes the foremost place. If the coveted morsel 
happens to be thrown too far for the convenience 
of the foremost brute, the underling by sprightli- 
ness and advantage of position wins the prize, 
often at the expense of a sharp nip and a fierce 
shake from his now envious rival. The master 
dog never has the philosophy to take the rear the 
second time, as the winning position, but is care- 
ful to keep the hated object of his jealousy 
farther in the rear. This species of jealousy, it 
will be seen, originates in Alimentiveness, and 
evokes, as subsidiary elements, scarcely more 
of the propensities than Combativeness and De- 
structiveness to aid in enforcing its claims. 

FRIENDSHIP JEALOUSY. 

But place the same dogs in another position. 
They approach their fond master, each strongly 
exercised by the faculty of Adhesiveness or Friend- 
ship. One gains the first caress at the hand of 
the master and is gratified in the feeling of 
Friendship. The other, failing to receive the 
first token of affection, is disappointed in his 
Friendship, offended in Approbativeness, feels 
mortified and humiliated, and for hours hides 
away, refusing to respond to the inviting voice 
of the master, meanwhile entertaining and ex- 
pressing to the successful rival a feeling of hatred. 
Here is jealousy originating in the feeling of 
Friendship, but brought out through Appro- 
bativeness, and culminating in Combativeness 
and Destructiveness. 

JEALOUSY WITHOUT HATRED. 

Sometimes only Approbativeness and Friend- 
ship are wounded, without any subsequent action 
of indignation toward the rival; as in the case 
of a petted slut which comes to the master with 
her half-grown pup. If the pup be caressed first, 
her Friendship and Approbativeness are too active 
for her maternal instinct, and she retires in dis- 
gust at the preference shown by her master for 
the pup, and is jealous of the rivalry of her own 
progeny. We have heard of blooming and youth- 
ful mothers being jealous of the dawning beauty 
and fascination of their own daughters. This 
form of jealousy, however, has one more element 
engaged in its composition than accrues in the 
case of the canine mother, viz., the faculty of 
Amativeness; for it is the special attention of 
gentlemen that excites the jealousy in this case. 
It is not wounded Approbativeness and Adhe- 
siveness merely. 

ARTISTIC, MUSICAL, LITERARY JEALOUSY. 

Artistic jealousy, musical jealousy, literary 
jealousy, each has its base in the tastes, feelings, 
and talents engaged in, and sought to be gratified 
by, these several vocations; but the painful, 
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.— yearning for success and appreciation 


finds form and voice through Approbativeness 
mainly, as there are no persons more high-toned 
in temperament than artists, musicians, and the 
literati, and by virtue of this temperament they 
are led to evince their esthetic tastes in these 
forms, 80 no persons are more easily excited by 
anything calculated to awaken jealousy. Their 
vocation is their offspring, their loved pet, and 
they are as jealous of it as any hen is of her first 
brood of chickens. A dull, muddy nature can do 
nothing in art, and there will be too little sensi- 
tiveness in which jealousy can be awakened. 
Secretiveness, doubtless enters into the compo- 
sition of nearly all forms of jealousy, tending to 
the suspicion that there exists a spirit of sclfish- 
ness and rivalry on the part of others. To the 
jealous person, it seems very certain that the 
rival is plotting mischief; that he seeks to sup- 
plant by treachery and unfair means, when in 
point of fact he may be entirely innocent of the 
existence of an opponent or competitor. 
PECUNIARY JEALOUSY. 

Acquisitiveness is the basis of jealousy in all 
merely pecuniary matters. Among business men, 
the rivalries of trade are varied and incessant, 
and in this form of jealousy the faculty of Secre- 
tiveness also seems to occupy a prominent place. 
We hear of the “tricks of trade,’’ which are 
eminently the offspring of Secretiveness; and 
the feeling which prompts to the use of ‘‘ tricks,’’ 
cunning, and treachery in trade, leads to suspicion 
and jealousy toward opponents in business. 
Rivals, therefore, cach using deception to get 
ahead of the other, will be mutually jealous of 
each other ; and if we add to this the action of 
Cautiousness, there will be a fear that in spite of 
the effort to outwit and get ahead of the op- 
ponent, he will by some shrewd trick win suc- 
cess and carry off the palm—and this feeling is 
jealousy. In this case we have Acquisitiveness 
as a motive of rivalry, we have the suspicion 
which Secretiveness gives, and the fear which 
comes from Cautiousness. It may be doubted, 
perhaps, whether there can be jealousy without 
fear. Rivalry presupposes equality in some 
respects between the parties, otherwise they 
could not be rivals, but the possibility of jealousy 
involving the necessity of fear also presupposes 
in each some known or suspected advantage on 
the part of the other. 

OFFICE SEEKING JEALOUSY. 

Suppose two suitors for a given position. One 
is personally of first-class appearance, good edu- 
cation and family, and excellent social position. 
The other is inferior in appearance, in education ; 
is from a family obscure or unknown, and has no 
influential friends. They apply in person for 
the same office or position. The dispenser knows 
all about the two applicants in their exterior 
relations. The superior man can hardly be 
jealous of the other, for it is not possible for him 
to fear the success of his competitor. But let 
their conditions be apparently equal and each 
may fear the success of the other, and be jealous 
that he will, by some unfair means, get the 
‘‘inside track’’ and secure the position. The 
inferior man, if he can regard himself as a rival 
of the other, may be jealous of him because his 
fears of his success are very great. He may also 
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envy his superiority while he shall be jealous of 
his success. 
FEMININE JEALOUSY. 

Persons entertain both the feclings of envy 
and jealousy relative to matters of reputation and 
standing to an extent wider and more general 
than they suppose. One can hardly mect on the 
street a brace of school girls, or servant girls, or 
a lady and her beau, that he will not hear frag- 
ments of their earnest conversation sufficient to 
convince him that there is an incessant solicitude 
about standing and reputation among them. One 
will be vindicating self against some unfriendly 
word or action of another, or expressing concern 
about what others think of the speaker. ‘I 
never said such a thing,’’ ‘‘She has no right to 
say so about me,’’ ‘“‘I have no disposition to 
annoy her—why does she try to injure me?’ 
Phrases such as these are heard in such street 
conversaticns, and they show, not so much a 
quarrelsome spirit as a jealousy that some are 
trying to injure the reputation of others. And 
this is so general—it seems to be such a staple of 
the conversation of young people—one would 
think everybody was jealous of somebody. This 
solicitude about reputation sometimes leads to 
tattling, which generally degenerates to slander, 
with a view to lower the reputation and good 
name of rivals, and thereby make the speaker 
relatively higher in the estimation of the listener. 


SOCIAL JEALOUSY. 

The kind of jealousy which is commonly meant: 
when the word is used, is yet to be discussed, and 
that is social jealousy. In one of its aspects it 
should be denominated conjugal jealousy; but 
this would sometimes be a misnomer, as animals 
show social jealousy very strongly which do not 
show conjugal love by choosing special mates. 
Jealousy is also shown by human beings who do 
not purpose forming the conjugal relation with 
the person in regard to whom jealousy is evinced. 
In conjugal jealousy the object of it must be re- 
garded in the light of a life-companion, and a less 
exalted though fierce jealousy may exist without 
involving the intention of marriage. Social 
jealousy, however, in both forms, has its chief, if 
not its sole basis in Amativeness. It is instigated 
by this feeling which is utterly selfish and per- 
sonal in its tendency. Its activity awakens 
Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, Appro- 
bativeness, and all the intellectual faculties to 
discover any waywardness, or inattention, or un- 
faithfulness on the part of the lover or husband, 
which shall endanger the relation of affection, or 
hazard the loss of the loved one. A person with 
predominant moral sentiments, and who is strong, 
sincere, and faithful in love, will not be likely to 
fear the loss or lapse of the companion, unless in 
action, or word, or look, or previous history that 
companion has given evidence of fickleness, or 
the tendency to latitude in love. Some organiza- 
tions of course are so little inclined to be sus- 
picious, to anticipate evil, to look on the unpro- 
pitious side, that theyewill not become jealous 
until conviction of infidelity or a divided love is 
really forced upon them. They have the love 
element on which jealousy is based, but not the 
elements that lead to fear, doubt, or suspi- 
cion, through which jealousy is brought into ac- 
tion, 





JEALOUSY LATENT. 

Jealousy in love affairs is far more prevalent 
than most persons suppose. Perhaps every per- 
son is capable of expressing the feeling. Many 
never have the fecling, or, if they have it, are 
unconscious of it, because the circumstances for 
calling it out do not exist. They love but once, 
and that love being kindly and cordially recipro- 
cated, and there being no rivalry before the con- 
jugal union, and no conduct on the part of the 
companion after marriage calculated to awaken 
jealousy, the person carries the jealous elements 
latent through life, with the self-congratulation, 
‘*T have no jealousy in my nature.’’ But they 
only need a word or a look on the part of the 
companion calculated to show a preference for 
another, to arouse in themselves the sleeping 
giant—jealousy. 

JEALOGSY AMONG ANIMALS. ® 

The lowest form in which this feeling exists is 
shown among those birds and beasts that do not 
choose special mates in a kind of instinctive 
matrimonial alliance. With such birds and 
animals, fighting among the males is fierce and 
relentless. Their jealousy is simply the result of 
active Amativeness, and that awakens the organs 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness, and the 
result is the maiming, or death often, of the van- 
quished. Rising one step higher in the scale of 
being, we find animals that mate more or less 
permanently ; some for the season, others for life. 
With these mere sexual jealousy is not nearly so 
manifest. If the males and females are nearly 
equal in numbers, each will have his mate, and 
there will be exhibited little if any jealousy, and, 
to the honor of the males be it said, they ordi- 
narily give very little occasion for it. Among 
animals we are not aware that the gentler sex 
ever exhibit the feeling of jealousy based on the 
sexual instinct. At least they seem not to hate 
their associates in consequence of their receiving 
extra attention from the males. 


WHAT INTENSIFIES EMOTIONS. 

The greater the number of faculties employed 
in forming an attachment, the more painful the 
feelings when that attachment is interrupted. 
Hence the jealousy among human beings in con- 
sequence of real or imaginary unfaithfulness, or 
the fear of rivalry in love matters is intense and 
powerful in proportion to the largeness of the 
nature unfortunately affected by it. An animal 
or a man in whom only Amativeness is offended, 
is appeased when the rival is vanquished or so 
removed as not to offer any immediate rivalry. 
Moreover, he has no unkind feeling toward his 
mate. With higher natures, in whom Conjugality 
or Union for Life, together with Friendship, the 
intellectual, the moral, and esthetic faculties take 
part in the make-up of the love-emotion, we find 
the jealousy of any infidelity or disturbance of 
the love-relation, quick, sensitive, intense, and 
powerful. 

MORBID JEALOUSY. 

There is a morbid jealousy that distorts ap- 
pearances, that creates its own occasions, and 
would suspect vestal purity. This is a selfish 
and suspicious action of the love-feelings, and is 
an exceedingly unfortunate mental condition, 
whether it come by inheritance in whole or in 
part ; whether it be induced by perversion of the 
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social nature; whether it be induced by ill 

health, or provoked by improper social culture, 
| or social misadaptation. Novel-reading and the 
drama seem to excite the imaginative elements 
of human nature in connection with the social 
feelings, thereby tending to promote in mankind 
the spirit of jealousy, for it is among the classes 
most devoted to these that this passion in some 
of its varied forms seems to be most frequently 
and painfully manifested When Amativeness, 
Conjugality, and Friendship have become in- 
tensely excited in jealousy, and Combativeness 





and Destructivencss, sympathizing as they do, 
| also become morbid, there sometimes occurs a 
species of madness which results in the murder 

of the real or imaginary offender, followed by 
| the suicide of the infatuated victim of jealousy. 

REMEDY. 

In all ‘these forms of jealousy, it will be seen 
that the moral and religious elements of our 

nature seem to have taken no part. We are 
| quite certain that none of the moral faculties 
enter into the production of jealousy. The con- 
duct that awakens jealousy may be, and is, con- 
demned by the moral nature of the victim ; but 
that conduct is alike condemned by the moral 
feelings of all that behold it, though they are 
not made jealous or otherwise personally affected 
by it. It would seem, then, that the remedy for 
jealousy, this origin of the first murder on earth, 
this fruitful source of untold misery among all 
classes of the race, is to be found in the strength 
and right action of the moral and religious 
| mature. When the animal propensities and selfish 
sentiments predominate, either in native strength 
or in cultivated activity, over the moral and 
religious faculties, jealousy will be frequent and 
virulent 


Those who are inclined to give occasion 
for jealousy are certainly under the domination 
of the carnal elements of their being—and those 
also who are prone to be jealous, ‘‘ love the crea- 
ture more than the Creator’’—are not sufficiently 
imbued with a sense of God’s presence and of the 
glory and reality of the higher life. They are too 
much ‘of the earth, earthy,’’ and should seek to 
secure the subordination of their animal and 
selfish feelings by temperate living, in order to 
mitigate the feverish and abnormal state of the 
nervous system, and while this prepares the way 
for it, they should endeavor to strengthen- the 
action of the moral feelings by the most sedulous 
religious culture. Few persons are aware what a 
powerful aid to the subduing of animal and 
malign passions is the sincere and earnest use of 
the devotional part of our nature. He who with 
child-like faith can look up to his Father in 
heaven, and in humble trust and confidence 
commit his interests, his all, in this life and the 
| next, to Him, will gain such moral strength, and 
, such clarity of moral vision as to see, in the light 
| of the higher life, that all the jealousies of this 
world, whether well or ill founded, are but the 
fruit of selfish impulses, in most cases perverted, 
and that they are as unchristian as they are pro- 

| ductive of unhappiness. To those who profess to 
| be guided by Christian dispositions, we say exor- 
cise the spirit of jealousy by devotion, by faith, 
and by works of charity. To those who do not 
practically recognize this realm of influences, we 
say that your moral and religious nature needs 

| culture, and until it comes into such relations as 
to make it active and influential, you will be a 

i prey to jealousy, as well as to many other un- 





| happy mental conditions. 








THE PRITCHARD MURDER. 





Gortur once declared he had never heard of a 
crime which he did not think himself capable of 
committing, but Goethe was dead before the time 
of Palmer, and Smethurst, and Pritchard. This 
man has been tried and convicted of the murder 
of his wife by slow poison. There were but two 
conceivable motives for the act: a desire to 
receive through her death and her mother’s a 
legacy which it is not clear he could even thus 
obtain; and a desire to marry his wife’s nurse- 
maid, with whom he had long lived in easy 
relations, and who could be no more to him as a 
wife than she had been as his mistress. Mrs. 
Pritcbard was not a jealous nor vindictive wife. 
Convinced of her husband's infidelity, she bore 
with it. Her mother, coming to Glasgow on a 
visit, also became aware of it, and though Dr. 
Pritchard was then leisurely engaged in poison- 
ing his wife, the fact that Mrs. Taylor knew 
of his relationship to the nursemaid, McLeod, 
was enough to stimulate him into another and 
speedier murder. Throughout the whole pro- 
tracted tragedy, lasting from October till March, 
the conduct of Pritchard is so deliberately cold- 
blooded, that his counsel can suggest no other 
sane theory of defense than that the hideousness 
of his crime is an argument for their impossi- 
bility. That defense is dissipated by the confes- 
sion of the criminal, which, nevertheless, leaves 
us as much in the dark as ever about motives. 

For five months Pritchard mingled that poison 
with the food and drink of his wife. He attended 
her professionally during all that period, wept 
over her, was assiduous in his care, and never 
forgot to be demonstrative in his affection. He 
sits in her bed-room while she eats the dinners he 
has poisoned. He carries on bis intrigue with 
her nursemaid all the while, and just as Mrs. 
Pritchard is dying, he presents Mary McLeod 
with jewelry and his photograph. When she dies, 
he goes to his room and writes in his diary 
“17, Friday. Died here at one a.m. Mary 
Jane, my own beloved wife, aged 38 years ; no 
torment surrounded her bed-side, but like a 
calm, peaceful lamb of God, passed Minnie 
away. Prayer on prayer till mine be o’er, 
everlasting love. Save us, Lord, for Thy dear 
Son.” We presume it may have been that 
precious entry which suggested to the counsel 
of Dr. Pritchard a defense on the ground of 
“moral insanity”—the modern euphemism, says 
a London paper, for “the instigation of the 
devil.” 

This is what a Dundee (Scotland) phrenologist 
says of Dr. Pritchard : 

It was before the trial that we saw Pritchard, in 
the prison in Glasgow. He was airing in the iron 
cage in the open court, and in the same compart- 
ment was a vulgar-looking fellow charged with 
forgery. They walked very fast, hither and 
thither, in their den, and taiked loudly together 
on some political question. Pritchard was a litile 
excited on seeing strangers; his eyes rolled, he 
spoke louder, as if to compose himself, and avoid- 
ed our glances, although those of pity and sead- 
ness. His temperament is high-strang—vanity, 
suavity, and secretiveness being leading traits, 
requiring much careful guidance, which has not 
been given them. 


He takes after his mother in organization, and 
has a feminine castin many points. Firmness, con- 








scientiousness, and cautiousness not having been 
much used, his self-control was overcome, and he 
fell, step by step. To gratify approbativeness 
and vile lusts, he quenched his conscience and 
rverted secretiveness to a babit of lying, which 
e practiced on most occasions, apparently with- 
out a struggle, and most of his confessions, even 
yet, had better be received with caution. Phre- 
nology says it is not wrong to have such an organ 
as secreiiveness large, but it is wrong to use it 
unlawfully ; and he had enough of the “light 
within” to point out and condemn the wicked 

tricks he was playing. But, alas! 

“ Perverted Nature knows the right, 
But still the wrong pursues.” 

See the danger of using improperly the noble 
powers of body and mind with which we are en- 
dowed, and how we should be seeking grace and 
enlightened self-control to guide us along our 
journey. Phrenology did not see murder in that 
wretcbed man’s face or head ; but, with such an 
impulsive and emotional temperament, the skillful 
phrenologist would have said to such a man, 
«« Beware !” probably would have explained his 
case to him, and through his organization (natural 
and induced), probably have helped him much by 
advice on important traits. and also by recommend- 
ations of the proper use of his large sense of def- 
erence and devotional feeling, to prayer and 
watching ; while to young and old, as in the 
above instance, the science can give many useful 
explanations, rebukes, and exhortations. 

Pritchard’s is a sad case, and we know some 
who have shed tears over it; let it be taken as a 
useful lesson and solemn warning by all. 


————2- 


AssuMED Names.—For those who are interested 
in literary matters, we have compiled the follow- 
ing list of leading writers, with their assumed 
signatures. The assumed signatures are given in 
quotation marks, the real name being placed 





opposite : 
“ Gail Hamilton,”.......... Miss Abigail Dodge. 
“ Florence *Percey,”’...... Mrs. Elizabeth Akers. 
“ Timothy Titcomb,”......... Dr. J. G. Holland. 
‘“‘ W. Savage North,”........... Wn. S. Newell. 
“ Orpheus C. Kerr,”’.......... Robert H. Newell. 
“Mrs. Partingten,” .....ccccccsce B. P. Shitlaber. 
“ Artemus Ward,” ............ Charles F. Brown. 
“ Decstions, P. BL” ...0.000. Mortimer Thompson. 
wt SF gett e James M. Morris. 
Seer J. H. Williams. 
“ Mace Sloper, Esq..”............- C. G. Leland. 
OS  0.hsccuancstvoutes Joshua Shaw. 
“The Disbanded Volunteer,” . .. ..Joseph Barber. 
re Stephen Massett. 
a eee E. Z. C. Judson. 
“ Daisy Howard,”......... Myra Daisy McCrum. 
“ Cousin May Carlton,”....... Miss M. A. Earlie. 
wf Oe .J. R. Gilmore. 
“Country Parson,”’.. s..ccccccces A. H. K. Boyd. 
“ Mary Clavers,”.......... Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 
“GOP TINE 0000s s0cevecesen Charlotte Bronte. 
“ Village Schoolmaster,”’..Charles M. Dickinson.” 
“ Owen Meredith,”......... - Bulwer. 
ow rere Wm. Proctor. 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,”’......... 
Miss Mulock. 
OE PO oe vinvesiescctan Donald G. Mitchell. 
© Jem SUMO,” ..... sec ccsceees Mrs. Jennie Croly. 
“ Posay Pern,” ....0«5008 Wife of James Parton. 
“ Petroleum V. Nasby,”..........- D. R. Locke. 
“ Howard Glyndon,”..... Miss Laura C. Reddan. 


But who was Junius? and who is Mrs. Groner 
Wasutnoton Wytuis? These are the questions. 
If our Secretiveness be stronger than the public’s 
Inquisitiveness, we may keep it for the exclusive 
benefit of readers of the ParENoLogicaL JourNaL. 

ee i eel 


Tux head learns new things, but the heart for- 
evermore practices old experiences. 
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Religions Department. 


“ The Phrenologist bas the right to examine whether Christianity ts 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted In seeing it in per- 
fect harmouy with human nature.”’—Spurzhein. 








YOUNG MEN A GENERATION AGO. 


BY REV. L. HOLMES. 





I writs unto you, young men, because ye have over- 
come the wicked one. I have written unto you, young 
men, beeause ye are strong, and the word of God abideth 
in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one.—1 Jonn 
ii, 13, 14. 

How interesting is the unworn strength and 
energy of young men, revealed in all their looks 
and motions! The head covered thick with 
glossy hair, the form erect, the step firm and 
easy, the eyes bright, the features plastic and 
fresh. Memory is active, imagination is active, 
the feelings buoyant, and they are capable of 
noble resolve, of quick thought, and sublime en- 
thusiasm. It used to be more common than it is 
now to leave uanoticed the beauty of young men 
—beauty being spoken of only as it exists in the 
other sex. Now it is not unusual for a writer to 
describe a young man as handsome. A young 
man may truly be so. It is difficult to conceive 
of a being much fairer than some boys. 

To these young men the venerable, the gracious, 
and benevolent Apostle John wrote. He was 
drawn toward them. He would have them make 
the right use of their strength and influence. He 
knew what they could accomplish. He knew 
that, providing they took the right course now, 
their who/e lives would probably be what human 
lives should be. And it seems it was his blessed 
privilege to strengthen those who had already 
resisted temptation and adhered to the word of 
God. 

TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. 

I would speak to you, dear young men, 1t this 
time, by example. I would bring before you the 
young men of a generation ago. It may be I 
shall dwell more upon their excellences than 
their faults or deficiencies, as it is only their 
virtues you are to copy, and as it is only to 
like attainments with theirs you are to aspire, 
completing what was unfinished in them. I will 
refer to their health, and then take up such traits 
and habits as may naturally arise to notice, treat- 
ing each incidentally or formally, as may seem 
best, but always briefly. O that I may be able 
to make them pass in review before us, clothed in 
their best attire ; the sight will help rejuvenate us 
all, and rekindle our best aspirations. 

ARE WE DETERIORATING ? 

1. For the last thirty-five years or so, I do not 
think the health of young men has depreciated as 
much as that of the class of young women ; still, 
I must confess it has depreciated, as a rule, some- 
what. The brain is now more wrought upon, the 
living less plain, and there is more in-door work. 
My memory recalls the younger portion of those 
I designate by the young men of a generation 
ago, and as they were seen in our district schools. 
Rows of them, wilh exceptions here and there, 
were broad, large, and very sinewy—rather more 
80, I think, than is witnessed now. My recollec- 





tion does not reach back to the periods of our 
greatest muscular development as a people. The 
average of the major-generals in the American 
army of the Revolution was some two hundred 
pounds, if I rightly recall statements seen. Per- 
haps size in a man had more to do with promo- 
tion in rank then, than would at the present 
time. Yet it would be safe to take the fact just 
stated as an index of a diminution in the stock of 
large young men. It would have the most ap- 
plication, however, to communities which have 
been most changed by the introduction of manu- 
facturing and commercial interests. 

And, has there not been more decrease in 
hardihood than volume? Has it not been for 
scores of years growing more consequential to us 
Americans, to dress with care, to eat just so, to 
not go without a full amount of sleep, to keep the 
same climate, and not to attempt more than a 
moderate amount of effort? Can we endure as 
our fathers could? Ihave sometimes feared we 
should never appreciate as vividly as we ought— 
perhaps it is literally impossible—the sacrifices 
which our young men made when they rushed to 
the imperiled standard of the Union in our so 
great and so recent war. For these compara- 
tively delicate young men to attempt a soldier’s 
life, and under all the circumstances of the case, 
was daring and heroic indeed. They have evinced 
wonderful powers of endurance, but three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand of these dear young 
men of the North rest in the dust of the earth! 
The Lord reward their spirits in the peaceful 
abodes of heaven! They have not died in vain. 


WAGES AND ECONOMY. 

2. Wages used to be less, and the young men 
@ generation since practiced the more economy. 
One case will illustrate much. The son tells me 
the story of his father, that father now a wealthy 
man. When he was a young man, he engaged to 
work a year for one hundred dollars, which was 
just the sum due on his father’s place, and which 
must be paid to prevent the foreclosure of a 
mortgage upon the old homestead. At the ex- 
piration of the year he took home to the grand- 
sire the one hundred dollars, never having lost a 
day or spent a copper, his clothes having all be- 
come of one color! How the majority wrought, 
denied themselves, practiced economy ! 


CHURCH-GOING. 

3. Whether this then young man had another 
suit for church, I do not know. One thing we 
are sure of, it was customary for young men to 
attend religious worship. They could walk miles 
to meeting. Often, in the country, before the 
church was reached, a road-full of young men 
and women would be seen moving on to the place 
of divine service, beguiling the way with many a 
salient observation. As they neared the holy 
place, some would pause by the way to put on 
shoes which they had carefully carried before, the 
naked feet being well used to the ground through 
all the summer months. The greater part of the 
young men were personally religious, many hav- 
ing been converted in the revivals of religion 
which in those days were wont to sweep over the 
mountains of Zion. A goodly number of both 
sexes belonged to the choir, for which service 





they were trained in the long, yearly singing- 
schools of the time. Their descendants are 
among the best musicians of our day. 


EDUCATION. 

4. A smaller length of time than now was 
given to the common school; but it was usually 
improved industriously, vigorously. All paid due 
regard to spelling, and some became excellent 
readers. The young men gave laborious atten- 
tion to arithmetic, and learned to write a plain, 
round hand. When men grown, they were not 
ashamed to be pupils in district schools, if still 
in need of elementary instruction. What they 
learned sat in their minds easily and clearly. 

Fewer books were read—certainly fewer peri- 
odicals: so perhaps the reading was more thor- 
ough. A book was not considered dull if it were 
instructive. The greater part of the books gen- 
erally read were of a religious or historical char- 
acter. Works of American history and biogra- 
phy were eagerly sought for by the young men. 
They took a lively, proud interest in the history 
of the colonies and United States. They consid- 
ered the political parties of the country, and at- 
tached themselves earnestly to one or the other 
of those parties. They were fond of hearing 
older men talk, especially upon the past, present, 
and destined future of America. Patriotism was 
a deep, abiding, intelligent sentiment with them. 
They rejoiced in their birthright of political in- 
stitutions, in their fathers, and the God of their 
fathers. 

I wish you, kind young men, to especially no- 
tice that there was on the part of older boys and 
young men a deep purpose to prepare themselves to 
be citizens and men of consequence. If they went 
to a trade, “ hired out” by the month or year, or 
continued to domicil under the parental roof, this 
saving, vast purpose went with them, modifying 
and exalting all their course, enabling them will- 
ingly to endure privations, perform toil, and dis- 
posing them to carefully note and remember 
whatever might be of use to them thereafter. 
They meant much. They intended to be some- 
body. They resolved to be, to do, and to have. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS. 

5. They were practical in all their social inter- 
course. They often speculated as to which young 
woman would make the best wife, and whether 
he, the young man, could obtain her. It was a 
wise custom of the young men, when their trade 
was learned, preparation for their calling made 
or course determined, to seek a wife. Married, 
they commenced housekeeping, and with just as 
much simplicity as to furniture and apartments 
as their circumstances required. They did not 
believe in vying with older and richer as to 
grandeur and style, neither did they selfishly 
purpose to live childless all their days, unless 
Divine Providence saw fit to withhold from them 
offspring. 

The sociality of the period we are contem- 
plating was great. Every raising, husking, quilt- 
ing, paring-bee, spelling-school, last day of school, 
dedication, installation, training, conference, wed- 
ding, and even funeral, not to speak of stated 
meetings again, was made the medium of a rich, 
hearty, invigorating sociability. All talked with 
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all. It was “one and all.” They did not sep- 
arate into “chum and I,” little aristocratic whis- 
pering parties posted ominously here and there. 
They all talked, I say, and sufficiently loud. Be- 
tween school hours, when the lads and young men 
were not engaged in some athletic sport or play, 
they devoted themselves to sociality with the 
girls, so buxom and handsome, sisters of Hebe, 
without her awkwardness. Then came the lively 
chats, the brisk little races about tho room, or 
the revolving of the circle of joined hands, en- 
chanted by the singing of gipsy airs, rolling from 
healthy lungs, through clear throats, and between 
natural teeth of milky whiteness—blessings of 
which more young ladies could boast of in those 
years than in these. There was for all the 
helpful exercise, the reviving flush, the allowa- 
able pleasure enjoyed on the public domain. 
The moment the teacher appeared in sight, all 
began to be hushed, save that the saucy fellow 
must take the box from the female hand, which 
he had deserved. 

It was the habit of young men to spend 
one or two evenings in the week in the com- 
pany of another family, where all would 
unite, younger and older, parents and children, 
in making the evening pass pleasantly. Stories 
would be told, games played, apples eaten, and 
wet with the juice of other apples. Many would 
be the glances flashing from laughing eyes! 


DRINKING HABITS. 
6. Let me here say that the period of which I 





speak was marked and cursed nota little by in- 
dulgence in strong drink ; yet the drinking was | 


mainly on the part of older men. The young 
men, as a body, drank temperately, much as the 
women drank. It was not thought that the young 
men must have all the indulgences of the older. 
The brandy, the cakes, the tobacco, too, with the 
easy chair, belonged mostly to father—to the 
older. The young drank water, milk, domestic 
coffee, and the like. Children might sometimes 
taste from the bottom of the glass, and young 
men a little cider, or now and then a sip of 
weak sling. Anything further, I am assured, was 
discreditable. 
RESPECT FOR WOMAN. 

7. Let me also add, there was a wholesome re- 
spectfor woman. She wasnot unfrequently regard- 
ed by young men not only as a superior, but as a 
marvelous being. Obscene publications and cir- 
culars were scarce, thank God! perhaps the same 





as unknown outside of cities, to which localities | 


most of the licentiousness was limited. 

8. This is the generation midway between us 
and the men of the Revolution. This is the gen- 
eration which took up the inheritance of that 
stormy period, preserved, expanded, cultivated, 
enriched, and defended it, and are fast leaving it 
altogether to their successors. They have been 
the farmers, the mechanics, aad inventors, the 
manufacturers and merchants, the statesmen and 
professional men by which the United States have 
been made palpably known to the world. They 
of the North had prepared us to contend against 
enemies, stored away the means, kept alive love 
of the Usion, supplied some of the guiding coun- 


\ sel and some of the generalship. To it belonged 
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John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, Clay, Web- 
ster, Ilarrison, Lyman Beecher, Astor, Slater, 
Wilkinson—O how many others not unknown to 
the world in one sphere or another! Not being 
over-definite as to period, and we can associate 
with it Scott, Wool, Abraham Lincoln, Seward, 
Chase, Porter, Stewart, Iihiel Towne. But it 
would be an endless work to individualize. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

Now we must turn to the application of our 
theme. Will our young men hive children as 
proud of their fathers as they and we are of our 
fathers? Will our young men constitute as 
strong a connecting link between the present 
and the future as their fathers made in their day? 
If these questions render us thoughtful, they an- 
swer their design. 

Let me not seem to disparage. We do not 
idolize any generation. We can not bring back 
“old times” if we would; nor should we desire 
to. It is ours to study and extract for our use 
the virtues of all the ages gone. Ouryoung men 
and women have invaluable advantages, personal 
and relative. These young friends, ro dear to 
all, are not broken to pieces, scattered, or wasted 
away. We have young men than whom better 
or more promising never lived. Our times, like 
all past, have their peculiar temptations and lia- 
bilities. Wecansee much that needs to be cor- 
rected. The correction will take place. We see 
some young men concerning whom we feel to ex- 
claim and pray, 0 that they may have the virtues 
of a preceding generation of young men. O that 
they may become more reflective, more solid, more 
self-denying; begin to care as they have not cared 
for the welfare of society; begin to prepare as 
they have not prepared for usefulness in time to 
come. We would incite them by the moving 
power of example. We hold up before them, 
to provoke them to good works, the image of the 
noble youth their fathers were. We point them 
to the blessings which Heaven has bestowed upon 
the fidelity and noble endeavor of their fathers. 
We intimate what is indeed plain enough, that 
there are irreversible conditions of success and 
happiness which every one must thoughtfully and 
humbly comply with to succeed. We lift our 
eyes from individuals to rations, and the con- 
viction goes through every fiber of the heart that 
a superiicial, self-seeking, irreligious, vain, or 
sensual race can not uphold or perpetuate repub- 
lican institutions or a Protestant Church. 

We call upon every young man to put to shame 
the writer who made out a list of “a young man’s 
requirements,” beginning with “a box of La 
Suisa cigars,’ proceeding with walking-stick, in- 
finite conceit, etc., ending with, “no education, 
talent, or capacity.” We would assure any that 
the words of Rev. T. Binney are true, that a fast 
life can not be lived with impunity. “ Many a 
man and woman,” says he, “dies thus long be- 
fore their time; they keep up such a constant 
steam that the boiler is consumed or explodes !” 
Let them hear what Horace Greeley says cou- 
cerning young men of industry, ability, and in- 
tegrity being always wanted. Let those who go 
up to get the beneltit of our fine colleges recall the 
words of Daniel Webster, that * cost!y apparatus 
and splendid cabinets have no magical power to 
make scholars.” Everett was a gifted preacher 
at nineteen. Pitt was pleading the canse of the 
American colonies in the Briish Parliament when 
but twenty years of age. Jefferson was thirty- 
three when he wrote the immortal Declaration. 
What mayest thou do, young friend? Something, 
if nothing great. Can you read the Pioneer Boy, 
or the eulogies upon the lamented Lincoln, with- 
out feeling to be mere helpful at home, more per- 
severing in goodness, more hopeful of the respect 
you may deserve? Think now of the opening 
doors, the virgin soil, the fresh opportunities at 
the present hour, inviting, stirring, hailing every 
American who hath power to act. Overcome the 
evil; remember thy Creator ; resist temptation ; 
honor religion ; live morally, lovingly, faithfully, 
intensely, yet prudently. Amen. 
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4 knowledge of the structure avd functions of the haman body 
should gui le us in all our iuvestigations of the various phenomena of 
L.f:.—Crbania, 

My people ave destroyed for lack of knowledge,—ZJasea tv. 6 





EFFECTS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 





Art Amherst College, the only large institution 
in the country where a regular system of gym- 
nastics has been put into operation, a careful 
record of the results of the training thus imparted 
has been kept, and we copy from an article on 
the subject, written by Dr. Nathan Allen, one of 
the trustees, and a former editor, for three years, 
of the American Pureno.ocicaL Journal, a few 
very important and suggestive paragraphs : 

CHARACTER OF THE EXERCISES. 

At Amherst the students exercise in four classes 
of about fifty in each, and these are divided into 
four divisions, each class having a captain, and 
each division a leader, wiih the Professor in 
charge of the whole. One-half hour each day is 
occupied with these exercises—twenty minutes or 
80 by a class together in a systematic manner, 
and then ten minutes by individuals in a great 
variety of ways. It is intended to mix in with 
these exercises no small amount of amusement 
and sometimes real fun, the odd, grotesque, and 
comical sometimes producing shouts of laughter. 
Again: there is the ambition to see who will 
excel in certain performances, which frequently 
creates great enthusiasm; and what may seem 
singular, the very persons who may eclipse all 
others in certain feats, will fail entirely ia other 
performances. ° Military drill is also more or less 
practiced portions of the year. 


THE GOOD THEY HAVE DONE. 

What has been the effect of this physical train- 
ing at Amherst? It has enabled the students to 
accomplizh a far greater amount of study in much 
less time than formerly ; it has furnished the best 
possible physical exercise in the least given time, 
and has wonderfully improved the general health 
of students. Scarcely any severe disease or 
sickness has prevailed there since the introduc- 
tion of these exercises. The principal cause of 
illness has been colds, and these, slight, are 
easily thrown off by prompt treatment. Where 
the vitality of the system is kept up by regular 
muscular exercise to an even, healthy state, it 
prevents disease from taking effect, and whenever 


| any portion of the body is affected, nature is 


more powerful in such cases to throw off an 


| attack. No epidemic can prevail to any extent 


in such a community, and fever, dyspepsia, and 


| consumption even, stand but little chance of 





’ 


finding victims. 

There are still other evidences of an improved 
sanilary condition of the students. Within a 
year or two a marked change has appeared very 
generally in their countenances—a change at 
once perceptible to any stranger only visiting 
here on commencemert days. Instead of the 
pale and sallow complexion once very commonly 
seen, with an occasional lean and haggard look, 
you now witness fresh, healthy countenances, 
indicating that the vital currents, enriched by 
nutrition and oxygen, have a free and equal 
circulation throughout the whole system. 
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Another evidence of improvement is a better 
appetite. It is the testimony of boarding-house 
keepers—some who have been there twenty years 
or more—that students now have a more regular 
and natural appetite than formerly—manifested 
not so much in the quantity consumed, as a better 
relish for plain, substantial, and wholesome food. 
A marked change of this kind has been observed 
in some students even during their college 


course, 
EXERCISE AND ETHICS. 


But there are other advantages from gymnastic 
exercises besides that of health. Such training 
gives not only agility and strength to all the 
muscles of the system, but a quick and ready 
control of them, thereby begetting an easy and 
graceful carriage of the body as well as of all the 
limbs. In other words, it cultivates the most 
important elements of true politeness in the 
natural and dignified carriage of the limbs, to- 
gether with those expressions and actions which 
constitute the highest style of eloquence, whether 
in conversation or oratory. 

Connected with the advantage just stated there 
is a very important element of character acquired 
by this physical training—that is, self-reliance. 
It is not the possession of good health and a 
sound constitution, however advantageous these 
may be to success, so much as the knowledge 
and control of every physical power, obtained by 
years of gymnastic exercises, that gives that real 
self-reliance which sustains one under all circum- 
stances and emergencies in life. The full force 
of this statement can be appreciated only by 
those who have had experience in public life, 
and passed through changes that are not uncom- 
mon at the present day. There is another, a 
very important advantage incidental to this 
training, that has a powerful influence in the 
matter of government. 

It is found that a regular system of gymnastic 
exercises operates in various ways as a powerful 
auxiliary in the way of discipline ; that it answers 
as a kind of safety-valve to let off, in an innocent 
way, that excess of animal spirits which is char- 
acteristic of the young, and which not unfre- 
quently leads them into places of trouble and 
dissipation; again, it serves with others as a 
kind of regulator to the system, exercising certain 
parts of the body to such an extent as to produce 
weariness, so that individuals seek repose ; and 
with another class, it tends to strengthen certain 
parts that are unraturally weak, and by these 
very improvements serves to equalize and regu- 
late all the forces of nature. 

CONCLUSION. 

[Nor is this all, and we here assert that the 
very first step necessary to intellectual or moral 
discipline is bodily training. Would you call out 
and develop the faculties of a child? You 
should first bring his body into subjection ; i. e., 
train him to “act,” to go through a set of syste- 
matic motions with hands, feet, body, and head. 
Let his teacher lead, and let the child imitate. 
By this means you obtain action, exercise, and 
obedience at the same time. 

The training of idiots and imbeciles can be 
made successful in no other way. The mother 
may begin with her child almost as soon as he 
can walk or stand, and it may be practiced daily 








with great good to the individual till he reaches 
full-grown manhood, This matter of physiologi- 
cal training in advance of, or as preliminary to, 
mental training is not understood by parents or 
teachers. But we rejoice in all attempts in this 
direction, and commend especially the good 
example of the Amherst College in taking the 
lead in this most useful, nay, this indispensable 
pre-requisite to a classical education. 

Parents who regard the future well-being of 
their sons will place them in echeols where 
health, proper habits, and bodily growth form an 
important part of the practical instruction they 
are to receive.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
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CAUSES OF CRIME. 


Ir may not be uninteresting to the reader to 
examine a few statistics which have come to our 
notice, showing the incentives to crime, or some 
of the exciting causes of the violations of law 
and order which so often become strikingly and 
painfully apparent. 

We do not purpose to give a detailed state- 
ment, or dwell at length upon the multifarious 
first causes which are constantly operating to 
vitiate the public sentiment and corrupt the 
public morals. We will not here speak of the 
sinful perversion of man’s faculties, and the 
derangement of his whole constitution, physical, 
mental, and moral, consequent upon his unhy- 
gienic modes of living, upon his false relations to 
the exterior world, or upon his minor indulgences 
and violations of the laws of his being, which are 
in themselves, though indirectly, fruitful sources 
of crime. We desire simply to give expression 
to a few significant facts derived from reliable 
sources. 

In the Cayuga Sentinel, a paper published in 
the town of Cayuga, Haldimand Co., C. W., there 
appears a statistical report of the “Return of 
Convictions,” as made out by the justices of the 
peace of the county for the quarter ending 13th 
of June, 1865. From these statistics we glean a 
few items of importance, as we believe the facts 
adduced would show a striking coincidence with 
those in other localities. There were convicted 
for assault, 17; convicted for crimes directly 
chargeable to alcoholic liquors, 13 ; convicted for 
using profane, indecent, or insulting language, 
6; convicted for being associated with houses 
of ill-fame, 4; convicted for other crimes, 14. 
Total, 54. 

From these facts we are led to infer that 
the use of alcoholic liquors was the immediate 
cause of nearly all these convictions; there 
certainly is no crime mentioned which a man 
under its influence will not be led to commit. 
It is too well known to be reiterated, that alco- 
holic liquor deadens the moral sensibility of 
those who use it; and not only this, it greatly 
excites and inflames the animal propensities, thus 
destroying that even balance of mind requisite 
for one’s own control er self-government, and 
rendering man for the time a maniac. A late 
writer, in speaking on this point, says : 

“It is the exercise of the animal propensities 
which subjects criminals to the penalties of 
violated civil law. It is mainly by drinkers that 
our courts are supported. Let our intelligent 





lawyers, let our judges, sheriffs, justices, etc., 
answer the qnestion. Does not nearly all of your 
criminal business have its origin in drinking ?” 

Viewing the subject in another light, as being 
productive of disease, and therefore a crime, we 
are also well supported by facts. Man is not so 
bad by organization as he is in character—nor 
would he fall so low did he not first become 
perverted by bad habits. Banish the single evil 
of intemperance from the land, and man would 
at once rise in the scale of intelligence, virtue, 
and religion. He would cease to do evil, and 
come under the reign of his moral sentiments. 
We repeat, man is better by organization than in 
character. 

Dr. Gordon, of the London [ospital, states 
that from actual observations on his own patients, 
he knew that seventy-five out of every hundred 
eases of disease could be traced to drinking. 
After examination, it has been made apparent 
that of 880 maniacs in our asylums, 400 owe their 
loss of reason to the use of intoxicating liquors. 
That 1,700 out of 1,900 paupers in our poor- 
houses, and 1,800 out of 1,700 criminals in our 
prisons, owe their pauperism and crime to the 
same cause. 

That 43 out of 44 murders were committed 
under the influence of alcoholic stimulus. That 
67 out of 77 found dead, died of drunkenness, 
and that 400 out of 690 juvenile delinquents 
either drank themselves or belonged to families 
that did so. 

That indefatigable agent, Samuel Chipman, 
who visited all the poorhouses and prisons in 
the State of New York, said: 

“T have shown beyond the power of contra- 
diction that more than three-fourths of all the 
pauperism is occasioned by intemperance, and 
that more than five-sixths of all those committed 
for crime are themselves intemperate.” From 
estimates made upon European regiments during 
the rebellion in India for six consecutive months, 
it was ascertained that of temperance men there 
were only three invalids daily on an average, 
while of the intemperate there were eight, or 
nearly three times as many. Were we only made 
acquainted with the facts touching on this point 
in connection with our own soldiers during the 
last four years, we might perbaps find as sad a 
record chronicled as that obtained from foreign 
sources, for intemperance surely has been doing 
a mighty work in our midst. We are told by 
those familiar with statistics, that in our republic 
there are more than 400,000 drunkards, and that 
no less than 30,000 are killed annually by the 
use of alcoholic poison, and in England there are 
600,000 drunkards, with an average ef 60,000 
deaths annually. We deem it appropriate to 
conclude this article by an extract from Carpen- 
ter’s work on Alcoholic Liquors. The author 


says : 


“ That a large proportion of offenses amenable 
to punishment, both in civil population and in 
the military and naval services, are committed 
under the direct excitement of alcoholic liquors, 
there can be no kind of doubt; and the com- 
parison of insubordination and criminality of a 
drinking regiment with the orderly and reputable 
conduct of an abstinent one, circumstanced in 
other respects almost precisely the same, adds to 
the confidence with which we my assert, that 
Intemperance is the chief cause of Crime.” 
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Fie. 1.—Diaeram. 


“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the boty form doth take, 
Por soul te form, and doth the body make. —Spenser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 





CRANTUM.—The skull of an animal; the assemblage 
of bones which inclose the brain; brain-pan.— Webster. 

Tue skull is an interesting object in the eyes 
of the enlightened phrenologist and ethnologist. 
To him it is something more than the mere col- 
lection of bones described by the anatomist. 
He looks upon it as a tablet on which the char- 
acter and, to a certain extent, the history of an 
individual have been written ; but aside from its 
phrenological relations, it challenges our admira- 
tion by the perfect adaptation of its construction 
to its uses as the tenement of the brain— 

The dome of thought and palace of the soul— 

and its various parts should be familiar to every 
stadent of man. The bones of the cranium are 





Fie. 2.—Diacram or tae Crantvm. 


eight in number—one frontal ; two parietal ; two 
temporal ; one occipital ; one sphenoid, and one 


ethnoid. 








! 


1. The Occipital Bone (fig. 2, F) forms the base 
and back part of the cranium. Its external sur- 
face is marked by two transverse ridges. In the 
center of the upper one is a projection called the 
occipital protuberance. 

2. The Parietal Bones (fig. 2, E) are situated at 
the side and top of the skull, and are connected 
with each other at the center by the sagittal su- 
ture. The parietal bones are traversed length- 
wise by an arched and more or less distinctly 
murked elevation called the temporal ridge. 

8. The Temporal Bones (fig. 2, B) are placed 
at the side and base of the skull. The lower and 
back part, which forms a projection behind the 
ear, is called the mastoid process, and serves for 
the insertion of the large oblique muscle of the 
neck, A long arched process, called the zygoma 
(fig. 2, C), projects outward and forward, and 
with the process of the cheek-bone forms an arch 
(zygomatic arch), under which the tendon of the 
temporal muscle passes, to be inserted into the 
lower jaw. 

4. The Frontal Bone (fig. 2, A) forms the fore- 
head, a part of the roof of the nostrils, and the 





Fie. 3.—Tus Stnvses, 


orbits of the eyes. The projections which sup- 
port the eyebrows are called the superciliary 
ridges. Behind them lies the 
cavity or canal called the fron- 
tal sinus (fig. 3, A). 

5. The Ethnoid (sieve-like) 
Bone is a square cellular bone 
between the orbits at the root 
of the nose. 

6. The Sphenoid Bone is situ- 
ated interiorly, and need not 
be here described. 

The principal bones of the 
face represented in fig. 2 are 
the nasal bones (I); the supe- 
rior maxillary bones (H) ; the 
malar bones (G); and the in- 
ferior maxillary bone (K). The 
lachrymal, turbinated, palate, 
and vomer bones are not shown. 

Sutures.—The bones of the 
head and face are united by 
sutures, or seams in which their 
processes seem to indent them- 
selves, as they grow, into the 
opposite bone, without there being an absolute 
union between them. They are represented 
in fig. 2 by the irregular zigzag lines which 








on 





are seen to traverse the skull in various direc- 
tions. 
CRUELTY. — The attribute or character of being 


cruel ; a disposition to give unnecessary pain or distress 
to others’ inhumanity; barbarity.— Webster. 





Fie. 4.—Cuvisn. 


Cruelty results from the action of Destructive- 
ness unrestrained by Benevolence or Conscien- 
tiousness. It is essentially an animal passion—a 
low, brutal propensity. See Destrucrivenrss. 

CUVIER.— Georges Chrétien Léopold Dagobert Cu- 
vier, the great French naturalist, was born at Montbé- 
liard (now a French town, but formerly belonging to the 
principality of Wurtemberg), August 23, 1769; and died 
at Paris, May 18, 1882, in the sixty-third year of his age.— 
New Am, Cyclopedia. 

Baron Cuvier was of Swiss descent, and ethno- 
logically a Teuton. He was below the middle 
stature, and had a fair skin and reddish-brown 
hair. His health in youth was feeble, but im- 
proved in later years, when he grew stout. He 
is noted for baving had one of the largest brains 
on record, weighing four pounds and thirteen and 
a half ounces—nearly a pound more than the av- 
erage among civilized men; and the excess of 
weight depended almost entirely on the great de- 
velopment of the region of the intellect. No 
better illustration of the truth of that science of 
the mind which he opposed need not be sought 
than that furnished by his own head. A history 
of his labors would be nothing less than a history 
of natural science in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. His great work, “The Animal 
Kingdom,” is his most fitting monument. 





Fie. 6. 


DESTRUCTIVENESS (7). Fr. Destructivité.— 
The faculty which impels to the commission of acts of de- 
straction.— Webster. 

It seems to produce the propensity to destroy in general, 
without distinction of object or manner of destroying. It 
is gratified by destroying in general, and its manifesta- 
tions are perceived in those who like to pinch, scratch, 
bite, break, tear, cut, demoli-b, devastate, burn, kill, ete. 
It prompts to exterminate noxious objects, and the causes 
of dangerous situations.—Spursheim. 
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Destruotiveness, like courage [Combativeness), is appli 
cable to al! our actions, supplying the stimulus of passion, 
which is moderated by cireumspection (Cautiousness] and 
ail the more elevated centiments. When highly devel- 
oped im man, it 
impels him to de- 
stroy for the mere 
p'ea ure of destruc- 
tion. — Browasc ts, 

We define this 
organ aco rding to 
its combination 
with other facul- 
ties, ss for exam- 
ple, when large, if 
accompsnied with 
large Benevolence, 
it gives ewecutive- 
ness—and this 
sbou!d be its name. 

When Benevo- 
lence is wan ing, 
and Destroctive- 
nees is large, it may result in cruelty. But we regard that 
as its perveried rather than ita normal action. Large De- 
stroctivences when combined with intellect and a high 
moral sense, simply gives propelling power and executive- 
bess.—Ep. 

Location. —Deastructiveness (7, fig. 1) is situated 
immediately above the ear, and its development 
gives prominence to the skull at that point, and 
breadth to the center of the basilar region of the 
head, as shown in fig. 5. Fig. 6 shows the form 
given to the skull by its deficiency. When well 
developed it is easily distinguished. 

PuystocnomicaL Si¢xns.—In carnivorous ani- 
mals—the lion, the tiger, and the wolf, for in- 
stance—the upper jaw projects forward of the 
lower ; while in vegetable eaters the reverse is 
true, as seen in the sheep, the goat, the cow, etc. 
In carnivorous birds, the upper mandible is much 
longer than the lower, bending over, as in the 
eagle, the hawk, etc. It is believed that in man 
analogous physical peculiarities indicate dispo- 
sitions allied to those of the class of animals to 
which the resemblance may be traced. Thus an 
individual, like that represented in fig. 7, in 
whom the upper jaw projects slightly beyond the 
lower, will be found to have large Destructive- 
ness and to be particularly fond of animal food ; 
while fig 8 represents one who prefers vegetable 
food, and is adverse to the shedding of blood, 
Destructiveness being small. 
| In the carnivora, much of the character of the 
jaws, and consequently of the lower part of the 
face, depends upon the presence of the long ca- 
| mine teeth; and any improper enlargement of 
these teeth in 
man indicates 
Destructiveness, 
and gives an air 
of savageness 
and ferocity. 

“When very 
active, this pro- 
pensity produ- 
ces a quick step, 
a drawing up of 
the body to the 
head, and a 
stamping or 
striking down- 
ward ; also a wriggling of the head, like the motion 
of that of a dog in the act of worrying. It givesu 
dar« expression to the countenance, and harsh and 





Fie. 7.—Destavcrivensss Lares. 
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Fie. 8.—Destacctivennss SMa. 












discordant tones to the voice. If in a friendly 
converse with a person in whom the organ is large 
and Secretiveness small, one happens to touch on 
some irritating topic, in an instant the softness of 
Benevolence and the courtesy of Love of Appro- 
bation are gone, and the hoarse growl of Destruc- 
tiveness indicates an approaching storm.” — 
Combe. 


Foncrion.—This is one of the organs given to 
man for self-preservation. It imparts the energy 
and executiveness necessary to enable us to over- 
come obstacles and remove or crush whatever is 
inimical to our welfare. It impels us to destroy 
in order not to be ourselves destroyed ; to endure 
and to inflict pain, when necessary, as in a sur- 
gical operation ; to kill the animals necessary for 
our subsistence ; and even to take human life in 
defense of our lives, our liberties, or our coun- 
try’s safety. A delight in destruction, in giving 
pain for its own sake, in killing through revenge, 
malice, or a mere thirst for blood, are simply per- 
versions of a beneficent faculty. Mr. Combe il- 
lustrates its necessity in man as follows : 

“ Let us imagine a community of men in whom 
no Destructiveness was found ; who would reason 





w Fie. 9.—Srm Watrer Soorr. 


with, entreat, or flee from their adversaries, but 
never raise a weapon in their own defense : how 
speedily would the profligate and unprincipled 
flock to the mansions of such a people, as to their 
appropriate prey ; and what contumelies and suf- 
ferings would they compel them to endure! But 
let them possess the propensity in question ; let 
them, in short, raise their standard, and, like 
Scotland’s monarch, inscribe on it, ‘ Nemo me im- 
pune lacesset’—a motto inspired by Destructive- 
ness and Conscientiousness combined; and let 
them act up to the spirit of the words by hurling 
vengeance on every wanton aggressor ; and such 
a people will subsequently live in peace under 
their olive and their vine, protected by the terror 
with which this faculty inspires those who, but 
for it, would render the world a scene of horror 
and devastation. When any power is indispens- 
able to human safety, Nature implants it in the 
mind ; and such an instinct is Destructiveness.” 
ILLustRaTiVE ExaMpLes. — Poets largely en- 
dowed with this propensity, as were Scott and 





Byron, make use of images drawn from scenes of 
destruction, bloodshed, and horror, and seem to 
delight in descriptions of carnage. The deatb- 
scene of Cormac Doil by Scott is conceived in 
the very spirit of Destruct- 
iveness : 
Not so awoke the king; his 
hand 
Snatched from the flame a 
knotted brand, 
The nearest weapon ef his 
wrath ; 
. With this he crossed the mur- 
Fie. iv. derer’s path, 
And *venged young Allen well! 
The sputtered brain and bubbling blood 
Hissed on the hal/-extinguished wood ; 
The miscreant gasped and fell ! 

Byron’s poem of “* Darkness’’ exhibits the same 
spirit in a still more striking manner. 

Busts of Caligula, Nero, Severus, Charles XII., 
and Catherine de Medicis 
present remarkable promi- 
nences in the place of this 
organ. It was large in the 
ancient Roman head gener- 
ally, but comparatively small 
in the Greek. It is large in 
the heads of most savage 
nations, and especially so in 
those of the Caribs. The 
Hindoos generally have it 
small. 

All deliberate murderers, 

in common with carnivorous 
animals, such as the lion, 
the tiger, and the wolf, have Fie. 11. 
a large development of Destructiveness. Observe 
figs. 10 and 12 in contrast with figs. 11 and 18. It 
is also larger in men than in women, as indicated 
by the broader heads of the former, and the mani- 
festations correspond. 

Perversion.—Professor Bruggmans, of Leyden, 
told Dr. Spurzheim of a Dutch priest whose de- 
sire to kill and see killed was so great that he be- 
came chaplain of a regiment solely to have an 
opportunity of seeing men destroyed in battle. 

“In the beginning of the last century,” Dr. 
Spurzheim says, “several murders were commit- 
ted in Holland, on the frontiers of the province 
ef Cleves. For a long time the murderer escaped 











Fie. 12. Fie. 18. 





detection, but at last suspicion fell on an old 
man, who gained his livelihood by playing on the 
violin at country weddings, in consequence of 
some expressions of his children ; led before the 
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justice, he confessed thirty-four murders, and 
said that he had committed them without any 
cause of enmity, and without any intention of 
robbing, but only because he was extremely de- 
lighted with bloodshed. At Strasburg, two keep- 
ers of the cathedral having been assassinated, all 
efforts to discover the murderer for a long time 
were ineffectual ; at last a postilion was shot by 
a clergyman called Frick. This monster had 
hired a post-chaise for the express purpose of 
satisfying his horrible propensity to destroy. 
Arrested, he confessed himself the murderer of 
both the keepers of the cathedral. This wretch 
was rich, and had never stolen. For his crimes 
he was condemned to be burned at Strasburg.” 

Fortunately for humanity, such examples as the 
foregoing are very rare, 
buat they show the terri- 
ble nature of this pro- 
pensity when perverted 
and unrestrained by the 
higher sentiments. 

DIGNITY. Lat. digni- 
tus, from dignus, worthy ; 
Fr. dignité.—The state of 
being wortby or honorable ; 
elevation of mind or charac- 
ter; honorableness; nobil- 
ity of sentiment and action ; 
true worth.— Webster. 

Dignity comes from 
the action of self-esteem guided and restrained 
by the intellect and elevated by the moral senti- 
ments. See Ser-EsTeeM. 





2 
MAN AND ANIMAL. 


Trose who read works on Physiognomy will ap- 
preciate the following, by Mrs. SwissHELM, who 
points out the resemblance of the trio of assassins 
to animals—Harold an ape, Payne a buffalo, and 
Atzerodt a panther. She says: 

“You know, of course, the speculative philoso- 
phy which claims to trace a resemblance between 
every human being and some species of animal ; 
I never saw three people together who so strongly 
illustrate this philosophy as the three male assas- 
sins who were executed last week. I think I could 
not have passed Harold on the street without 
mentally exclaiming, “ape!” I have often been 
in the drug store he attended ; and once, as he 
was putting up a small package for me, I became 
80 interested in noticing his apish ways, that I 
caught myself on the eve of saying aloud, ‘* You 
monkey,” and found it necessary to make some 
remark to hide the thought I had so nearly ex- 
pressed. When on trial, before I had recognized 
him as one I had seen elsewhere, that same 
thonght came, “ What an ape!” And strange, his 
character, as given in trial, had the fidelity and 
cunning of the ape. 

“Payne, on the other hand, was all bovine. 
Once a party of hunters described a buffalo hunt, 
in which they had been engaged three days be- 
fore in Dakota. They were eloquent in their ac- 
count of a fierce old bull, who stood to defend his 
dominion, while his family fled in dismay. They 
told of his charge first at one and then another of 
his would-be captors, and of the disdain with 


s 





frontlet. I had not thought of the scene for years 
until I saw Payne sitting, erect and fearless, 
among his captors, and the whole picture then 
came up like a flash. The swell of the powerful 
muscles of the neck, spreading out to the shoul- 
der, tapering in the jaw—the form of the spinal 
column from the waist to the top of the head, 
straight as an arrow, without that swell behind 
the ear which is said to indicate the social affec- 
tions in the human head—the large, projecting 
jaws—the jutting brows, sloping forehead, and 
prominence above and a little back of the ear ; 
but especially the large, pale gray eyes with their 
spot of white light, was the mouarch of the prairie. 
His peculiar motion in tossing aside his hair add- 
ed greatly to this resemblance, and I could well 
believe his assertion of no malice against Mr. 
Seward. He simply had a fierce delight in con- 
flict, had been trained to believe that Mr. Seward 
was trespassing on his grazing ‘lands—his divine 
right of owning and flogging his own slave, and 
charged at his pursuers like the wild buffalo on 
the plain. 

*“ Atzerodt was a panther ; the form and car- 
riage of the head, the small green eyes, the motion 
of his hands, the very atmosphere around him 
spoke craftiness,deep and low, cruelty, cowardice. 
Whatever he did, or proposed to do, was for some 
immediate personal benefit. He could only spring 
for prey when he felt assured of success.” 

[When it is remembered that man possesses a// 
the qualities of all the animals, including fish, 
birds, and reptiles, it seems less strange that he 
should resemble some one class of these more 
than another. One is bearish, another piggish, 
another apish, another sheepish, another gooseish, 
and another snakish—and it is a very common 
remark that a cunning man is “foxy.” One 
resembles most a lion, another a horse, another a 
a dog; still another exhibits the characteristics 
of a rat. And we notice birdlings among the 
girls, and great “ gooses” among grown-up folks. 
Reader, what class of quadrupeds do you most re- 
semble 7] 


— > ome 
A NEW HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


Wuen Buckle, the profound English scholar, 
the patient investigator of scientific truths, the 
enthusiastic student of history, lay dying in a for- 
eign land, the victim of excessive intellectual 
labor, his last words were, in the delirium of his 
fever, ‘“‘ My book! oh, my book!” There is some- 
thing indescribably sad and touching in this 
death-wail over an unfinished work which had 
absorbed the whole strength of his manhood 
through each successive year. We all read with 
admiring reverence of the devotion, the elaborate 
preparation, the untiring industry with which he 
had given up his days to his “ History of English 
Civilization.” 

Few of us dreamed that in our country there 
was a singularly modest, silent, unwearying 
scholar who, before Buckle conceived his under- 
taking, had sat down to the composition of a 
work of which the English historian’s literary 
achievement, had it been completed, would have 
formed but a partial segment. Amos Dean, LL.D., 
of Albany, has for more than twenty years been 





engaged in writing a history of civilization, of a 
scope and comprehensiveness of design beside 
which the efforts of Buckle and Guizot dwindle 
into comparative insignificance. Mr. Dean is now 
a man, I should say, of at least fifty-five years, but 
as hale and vigorous as one just entered on his 
prime. 

For nearly twenty years he practiced law in the 
city of Albany, and while young compiled his 
standard work on medical jurisprudence ; but for 
the last decade he has taken the active manage- 
ment of the Albany Law School, where he has 
delivered from one to two lectures a day. He 
was elected some years ago chancellor and pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Iowa, but 
resigned the position when he saw it would inter- 
fere with the execution of his appointed task. 
During nearly all this time he had been reading, 
studying, and collecting authorities for the literary 
undertaking to which he had consecrated his life. 
For the last ten years, denying himself the plea- 
sures of society and shunning the allurements of 
office, he has devoted on an average eight hours 
of every week-day to the completion of his plan. 
Discarding any particular theory to which to bend 
his facts, he early decided on his own judgment 
that the great principles lying at the foundation 
of all historical development are included in 
what may be termed the six elements of humanity. 
These are, according to his division : 1. Industry ; 
2. Religion; 3. Government; 4. Society; 5. 
Philosophy ; 6. Art. 

According to this simple but all-comprehend- 
ing method, he has pursued his labors with a 
quiet energy, an enthusiastic and patient devotion, 
a continuous industry, which are the sure expo- 
nents of a strong mind and an earnest purpose. 
He has appropriated a large share of his income 
to the purchase of books with direct reference to 
his great work, and he now has one of the finest 
private historical collections in our country. 
Most of his authorities were imported from Eng- 
land, and I saw on his shelves some rare volumes 
from the library of the lamented Buckle. 

Mr. Dean has now completed his “ History of 
Civilization,” with the exception of interpolating 
such additions as the historic researches of the 
last twenty years have developed in regard to the 
early civilization of the East, and sueh modifica. 
tions as scientific discoveries have made in the 
social and industrial aspects of modern times. 

His great work closes with France and England 
as the two countries where the highest civiliza- 
tion has been attained, and when published must 
fill twelve or more volumes. It would seem that 
this is one of the most enthusiastic histories ever 
written, and the literary world will wait impa- 
tiently for its appearance, It will form a complete 
register of the world’s progress, and place the 
name of its author in the front rank of historians. 
—L. J. BicEtow, in the N. Y. Evening Post. 


[We give place to the above with real satisfac- 
tion. Dr. Dean is not only a ripe scholar, but he 
is also a philosopher of the best school. He is 
thoroughly informed in Ethnology, Phrenology, 
and Psychology. We shall look for his book 
with deepest interest. Let it be given to the 
world at once. Our readers shall be fully in- 
formed in regard to Tus New History or Crv- 
ILIZATION. } 








| which he shook their bullets out of his matted 
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On Gthnologn. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which ts made in the 
& ledge of man.—Sp 4 











AN OUTCAST 


[The following extract, from a lecture delivered at a late 
meeting of the Ethnological Society (London) by W. Mar- 
tin Wood, Esq., gives an interesting illustration of the de- 
cay of races, and t nds to confirm one of the leading theo- 
ries respecting the disappearance of the ancient dominant 
races of Amcrica.] 

AN outcast race yet lingers in the island of Yes- 
so, the most northern portion of the empire of Ja- 
pan. These aborigines are named “ Ainos,” or 
« Mosinos”—the “all-hairy people” —this last 
being a Japanese term which marks their chief 
physical peculiarity. Their number is estimated 
at 50,000. Yesso is only separated from Niphon 
by the narrow strait of Tsougar ; but the climate 
of the island is unpropitious, and its soil is barren, 
so that the Japanese have only occupied the south- 
ern portion. They number about 100,000, and 
dwell principally in the cities of Mats-mai and 
Hakodadi. The former city is the residence of 
the feudatory prince, who bolds Yesso under fealty 
to the Tycoon of Yeddo. To this prince of Mats- 
mai the Ainos send a deputation every spring, 
who present a tribute of dried fish and furs, and 
do homage, and repeat a formal convention ex- 
pressive of submission to the Japanese. The 
Ainos live quite in the interior of the islaad, and 
seldom show themselves at Hakodadi or Mats-mai, 
except when on their embassy in spring or au- 
tumn, when they come to exchange their dried 
fish and furs for rice and hunting-gear. Of a 
timid and shrinking attitude, these people seem 
utterly crashed in spirit by their long subjection 
and isolation. They are sbort in stature, of thick- 
set figure, and clumsy in their movements. Their 
physical strength is considerable, but besides that 
peculiarity, there would seem to be nothing by 
which an observer can recognize the possibility 
of the Ainos ever having possessed any martial 
| prowess. The uncouthness and wildness of their 
| aspect is calculated at first to strike the stranger 
with dismay and repugnance. Esau himself could 
not have been a more hairy man than are these 
Ainos. The hair of their heads forms an enormous 
| bunch, and it is thick and matted. Their beards 
are very thick and long, and the greater part of 
their face is covered with hair, which is generally 
dark in color ; but they have prominent foreheads 
and mild, dark eyes, which somewhat relieve the 
savage aspect of their visage. Their hands and 
arms, and, indeed, the greater part of their bodies, 
are covered with av abnormal profusion of hair. 
The natural color of their skin is somewhat paler 
than that of the Japanese. but itis bronzed by their 
constant exposure. The women of the Ainos, as 
if by default of the extraordinary endowments of 
their spouses, have a custom of staining their 
faces with dark blue for a considerable space 
around their mouths. The children they generally 
carry in a very singular fashion over their shoul- 
ders, and during a journey these tender charges 
are placed in a net and slung over the backs of 
their mothers. The children are lively and in- 
telligent when little, but soon acquire the down- 
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cast aspect of their elders. Yet these strange 
people have a history, and though its details are 
lost, they cherish the remembrance that their foree 
fathers were once the equals, if not the masters, 
of the Japanese. This is supposed to have been 
in the sixth century before Christ, at a period co- 
eval with the reign of the first Mikado of Japan. 
The Ainos were then masters of the northern 
provinces of Niphon; but they appear to have 
become dispossessed of their land by the Japan- 
ese, and then were gradually driven across the 
Strait of Tsougar into Yesso. Their final subju- 
gation was not accomplished until the close of the 
14th century, when they were completely over- 
come by a Japanese general, and compelled to 
render tribute at Yeddo. As to the origin of the 
Ainos, we believe the whole college of ethnolo- 
gists are at fault. Geographically considered, 
Yesso would seem to belong more to the Kurile 
Islands than to Japan ; and the short stature of the 
Ainos, together with their ordinary method of 
hunting and fishing, remind one of the Kamtschat- 
kans, Yet those tribes have none of that super- 
abundance of hair which, being so striking a pe- 
culiarity of the Ainos, would be participated in 
to some noticeable degree by any race having af- 
finity to them. Then the chief objection to a 
northern origin for the Ainos is that they persist 
in cherishing the tradition that their ancestors 
came from the west ; that is, from some place in 
the direction of the Asiatic continent. Yet no 
tribe now found in Corea or Mantchuria bears any 
resemblance to the Ainos. The interior of Asia, 
at least all the borders of Tartary and Siberia, 
have been explored by M. Tuc, Mr. Fleming, or 
Mr. Atkinson, and as yet no hairy people have 
been found. The language of this outcast race 
affords no clue to their origin, for there seems no 
tongue, certainly none of Eastern Asia, which has 
affinity to theirs. They have no written charac- 
ters, but have had their rnde bards or sagas, who, 
in verses orally transmitted, have kept alive the 
memory of their ancient heroes, and their exploits 
on mountain and flood. The world will not quite 
lose these wild strains, for a French missionary, 
the Abbé Nermet, is preparing a translation of 
them, which will soon be published. 
ES Se 

Tor Frencn anp Excuusn—A Contrast Drawn 
by Guizot (with remarks in brackets).—When I 
say that in England the air is cold, in socicty as 
in the climate, I do not mean to say that the 
English people are cold; observation and my 
own experience have taught me the contrary. 
We not only meet among them lofty sentiments 
and ardent passions, but they are also very 
capable of profound affections, which, once enter- 
ing into their hearts, become often as tender as 
they are deeply seated. [Which is not the case 
in France.] What they want is instinctive, 
prompt, universal sympathy ; the disposition 
which, without special notice or tie, knows how 
to comprehend the ideas and sentiments of 
others, to humor or even to mingle with them, 
and thus to render the relations of life easy and 
agreeable. [As it is in France.] . It is not that 
the English estimate social intercourse lightly, 
and are not extremely curious as to what others 
think or do; but their curiosity always requires 
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to accommodate itself to their dignity and timid- 
ity. [Large Self-Esteem and Cautiousness. } 
Through awkwardness or shyness, as much as 
through pride, they seldom exhibit what they 
really feel. [Large Sccretiveness.] Hence results 
in their external relations and manners a de- 
ficiency of grace and warmth which chills and 
occasionally repulses [a more familiar French- 
man]. The English are right in attaching the 
highest importance to their internal life, to their 
home, and above all to the closeness of the con- 
jugal tic. [Which is not the case in France.] 
They would not find in their country in public 
life that movement, varicty, and facility, that 
harmony of all the relations which elsewhere and 
for many people almost supply the place of hap- 
piness. A foreigner, a man of intelligence, who 
had lived much in England, remarked to me: 
‘* If one were in good health, happy at home, anv 
rich, it would be well to be an Englishman.”’ 
The terms are too exacting, and there are in 
England, at least as much as elsewhere, many 
happy lives within more moderate conditions. 
But it is certain that to enjoy English society we 
must cling to domestic and serious gratifications 
rather than give ourselves up to the lighter em- 
ployments of the world and the current of events. 
oe, solid roast beef and plum-pudding, washed 

own with ale, suits an Englishman's stomach 
much better than the French frogs, fricassces, and 
champagnes; and his cold cloudy climate con- 
trasts unfavorably with the brightness and clear- 
ness of the soft sunny skies of beautiful France.] 


CrvmizaTIoN AND THE Homan Brary.—At a late 
meeting of the Ethnological Society in London, 
Mr. Dunn read a paper ‘‘On the Influence of 
Civilization on the Brain of Man,’’ in which he 
contended that education and moral culture pro- 
duce changes in the form and size of the brain, 
which are manifested by the conformation of the 
skull. By the influence of civilization, he main- 
tained, the skull of the negro may be altered 
from its original type, and may be rendered equal 
in its phrenological developments to the skull of 
a European. On the table were placed casts of 
the head of an individual at different periods of 
adult life, to show the changes that had been 
produced in the course of ten ycars. 

(Wonderful! Have these Englishmen been 
sleeping the past forty years? Of course the 
skull changes according to the action of the mind 
on the brain; and of course the negro can be 
improved, and who can not? and of course every 
man's head changes as he grows older, wiser, or 
more wicked! These are all old doctrines, and 
the Ethnological Society should have found them 
out long ago. But the English are proverbially 
slow. What do they think of the Southern— 
slave—Confedcracy now? What has become of 
their thirty million cotton loan? What are 
their prospects of extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers ?] 

Scrence anp Reticion.—It is encouraging, and 
an evidence of the growth in liberality of our 
people when they seck knowledge in connection 
with science and religion. Prof. Morse has just 
given $10,000 to the Union Theological Seminary 
to found a course of lectures on the Relations of 
Science and Religion. Mr. Ely, of New York, 
gives $10,000 to found a similar course, to be 
given on the Evidences of Christianity, and 
Messrs. Brown Brothers give $10,000 to endow a 
Hebrew professorship. Mr. Dodge led the way 
by giving $12,500, since which the seminary has 
received upward of $150,000, all in the interest 
of religion and science. The world moves. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happtest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and tn one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomaon, 





LOVE AND LOVERS. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 





Dogs any one suppose for an instant that he is 
not interested in the topic at present under dis- 
cussion? Then, with all due deference to his 
common sense and reasoning powers, we beg 
leave to tell him that he is. There is no non-in- 
tervention policy where love is concerned. Ei- 
ther he has loved, does love, or will love. As 
for anybody being calloused into a state of total 
indifference—don’t tell us; we know better! It 
is a part of our creed, upon this all-engrossing 
subject, that old bachelors and old maids, un- 
like poets, are made, not born. By some outside 
influence or other they have been warped out of 
their natural tendency. We have seen green 
roses ; we have also heard of black swans and 
sea-serpents ; nevertheless, we believe that green 
roses, black swans, and sea-serpents are pot 
according to the general order of things. Rather 
uncomfortable exceptions than otherwise—and so 
it is with old bachelors and old maids. As for 
the assertions we sometimes hear of single bless- 
edness being a matter of taste or preference, that 
is simply ridiculous! Who do people suppose is 
going to believe it? 

We all know the popular idea of an old bach- 
elor—a dried-up, snuffy little man, who is ex- 
ceedingly irascible, and has more whims than 
there are days in the year, but in many cases it is 
an exceedingly erroneous type. We could point 
out old bachelors who are perfectly running over 
with sunshine and good-humor—who come into 
your house like the glow of a September day, and 
bring an irresistible atmosphere of comfort and 
contentment along with them—who plaster up 
the baby’s cut finger, and bring Johnny’s lop- 
sided kite into perpendicular perfection, and per- 
form intricate surgical operations on Susy’s dam- 
aged doll, and know just exactly what spring to 
touch in the family mechanism, and when to 
touch it—old bachelors that young men resort 
to and confide in, simply because they can’t help 
it—old bachelors that the girls declare are “ dar- 
lings,” and cling round with a trustfulness they 
can hardly account for themselves. Now, such a 
man as this has no business to be an old bache- 
lor. What a magnificent husband he would have 
made for somebody—what a waste of raw mate- 
rial there was when he made up his mind that his 
other half wasn’t to be found! Of course we be- 
lieve in free-will on these matters, but ought not 
there to be a law compelling such jolly old bach- 
elors to make some forlorn woman comfortable 
for life by marrying her at once? To be sure 
there ought, and for our part, we don’t know 
what our legislators are all thinking about! 

Just so it is with old maids. How many 
households we know where the unmarried aunt 
or sister or danghter is a sublunar edition of the 
guardian angel! If there is a torn jacket to be 
mended, or an importanate letter to write, or a 
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sick child to be watched with, or a troublesome 
visitor to be entertained, what a blessing in the 
family is a patient, sweet-voiced, all-enduring old 
maid! How many of them are literally lambs of 
sacrifice on the household altar! We do not be- 
lieve in this self-immolation. There has been 
some essential mistake in the progress of events, 
or such old maids would never be! 

Whose fault is it, then, that there are so many 
of these solitary pilgrims along the highway of 
life? That would be rather a difficult question 
to answer—yet we believe that it is in many in- 
stances the fault of parents. There is not enough 
thought and time and consideration devoted to 
this inevitable requisite, Love. It is kept too 
much in the background. How many years are 
given to preparing young people for professions, 
trades, and occupations—how much counsel and 
advice are heaped around these topics—and yet 
how little importance is attached to the very in- 
fluence which will probably be the turning-point 
of their lives! No wonder there are so many un- 
happy marriages! If we could only remember 
that boys and girls are not to be educated for 
lawyers, merchants, school-teachers, or house- 
keepers alone, but for husbands and wives as 
well! 

The first entrance of young people into what is 
called society marks a most critical epoch in 
their lives. Their tastes are generally unformed 
—their preferences undecided—their manners 
more or less crude, according to the domestic at- 
mosphere in which they have been reared; and 
yet they are expected to acquit themselves cred- 
itably in every emergency that may arise. Is it 
singular that they become a little bewildered in 
the novel situation, and occasionally say and do 
very foolish things? “ Young folks aren’t as sen- 
sible as they were in my time,” says the grum- 
bling elder. Perhaps not—but who is to blame? 
Parents should be at hand to guide and direct 
their children at this important season—to sug- 
gest a thousand little things—to give an almost 
imperceptible check to almost imperceptible 
faults and tendencies, and to lead conversation 
into a refining and elevating channel instead 
of allowing it to degenerate into mere gossip. 
Share their talk, their sympathies, their plea- 
sures. Never lot them suppose for a moment 
that you are too old or too wise to be interested 
in what interests them. ‘“ Don’t talk so much 
about the gentlemen, my dear—it don’t sound 
well,” is Mrs. Brown’s caution to her impulsive 
little daughter, and the consequence is that the 
girl’s sympathies are sealed up at once, and 
Mrs. Brown, months afterward, wonders “ why 
Mary Ann don’t confide in her a little more.” 
Let little Mary Ann talk ; as long as she talks 
freely to her mother, there is no great harm 
in her selection of a subject! Mr. Smith con- 
siders it a witty thing to rally Tom unmercifally 
the moment he discovers Tom’s shy partiality for 
the blue-eyed damsel who lives across the street. 
Tom is but mortal, and naturally Tom feels hurt, 
and would cut ont his tongue sooner than betray 
his inward sensations to the sarcastic paterfamil- 
ins. Oh, the folly of parents in some things! 
The nonsense of sixty is the sweetest kind of 
sense to sixteen ; and the father and mother who 





renew their own youths in that of their children 
may be said to experience a second blossoming 
of their lives. Teach them to talk to you of their 
friends and companions. Let the girls chat freely 
about gentlemen if they wish. It is far better to 
control the subject than to forbidit. Don’t make 
fun of your boy’s shamefaeed first love, but help 
him to judge the article properly. You would 
hardly send him by himself to select a coat or a 
hat—has he not equal need of your counsel and 
assistance in selecting that much more uncertain 
piece of goods, a sweetheart ? 

There is a great deal of popular nonsense 
talked and written about the folly of our 
girls contracting early marriages. It is not the 
early marriage that is in fault, it is the prem- 
ature choice of a husband. Only take time 
enough about selecting the proper person, and it 
is not of much consequence how soon the minis- 
ter is called in. Keep him on trial a little while, 
girls ; look at him from every possible point of 
view, domestic or foreign. Don’t be deluded by 
the hollow glitter of handsome features and pre- 
possessing manners. A Greek nose or a graceful 
brow will not insure conjugal happiness by any 
means. A husband ought to be like a water- 
tight roof, equally serviceable in sunny or rainy 
weather. And bear in mind that a charming 
lover does not necessarily make a good husband. 

Moreover, it is not best to lose sight of the fact 
that mere passing fancy is not love. It is easy to 
imagine one’s self captivated by a pleasant face, 
a winning tongue, or a fascinating manner—to 
fall unconsciously into a day-dream in which the 
center-piece is one figure. Nearly every woman 
has half a dozen such little life-episodes before 
the genuine, all-absorbing experience comes, and 
nearly every man can count them by the dozen. 
The great error lies in misconstruction ; in taking 
it for granted that the transient sparkle is the 
real steady flame. Society is an infinite benefit 
in such cases as these. Very few who have 
reaped the advantage of extended social inter- 
course are apt to make this very serious mistake, 
whereas the reserved student and unsophisticated 
country girl too often find their happiness wrecked 
on no more formidable a rock than a passing 
fancy. Change of air is frequently prescribed to 
sufferers from physical ailments, and change of 
~beaux and belles will be found quite as beneficial 
to those who are sighing under the influences of 
the little blind god! There is a good deal of the 
caoutchouc element about these human hearts of 
ours, if we only knew it! 

Yet we would by no means allow the inference 
that there is no such thing as genuine love at 
first sight. We are differently constituted, and it 
would be easy to point to more than one instance 
where the first love has been the last and most 
constant—the one great, intense passion of a life- 
time. Some plants blossom only once in a 
century, and some hearts are modeled after the 
same plan. May there be many more of them in 
this prosaic world! In the mean time, however, 
we deal only in general averages, and, unroman- 
tic though the assertion may seem, we neverthe- 
less believe it to be an incontrovertible fact, that 
if every man or woman married his or her “ first 
love,” there would be considerably more quar- 
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reling in domestic life than at present. There- 
fore we would advise our young friends seriously 
to examine their feelings, and not to take it for 
granted that they must necessarily be in love be- 
cause their hearts pulsate a trifle more rapidly 
when somebody comes into the room, or because 
they are temporarily fascinated by brilliant con- 
versational powers, or the sparkle of wit and 
talent. Wait a little, and time will be pretty 
sure to solve the riddle for you, unless you com- 
plicate it hopelessly with your own folly. Re- 
member that the lcisure of a whole lifetime lies 
before you, and do not be in too great a hurry. 
It is a very simple and easy thing to select a com- 
panion, but when it comes to a question of sep- 
aration, death alone can loose the knot. 
Mas. Geores Wasuincton WYLLYs. 
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TRYING HOUR OF MARRIED LIFE. 


Wnuen the honeymoon passes away, setting be- 
hind dull mountains, or dipping silently into the 
stormy sea of life, the trying hour of married life 
has come. Between the parties there are no 
more illusions. The feverish desire of possession 
has gone, and all excitement receded. Then 
begins, or should, the business of adaptation. If 
they find they do not love one another as they 
thought they did, they should double their 
assiduous attention to one another, and be jealous 
of everything which tends in the slightest way 
to separate them. Life is too precious to be 
thrown away in secret regrets or open differ- 
ences. And let me say to every one to whom 
the romance of life has fled, and who are discon- 
tented in the slightest degree with their condi- 
tions and relations, begin this reconciliation at 
once. 

Renew the attentions of earlier days. Draw 
your hearts close together. Talk the thing all 
over. Acknowledge your faults to one another, 
and determine that henceforth you will be all in 
all to each other, and my word for it, you shall 
find in your relation the sweetest joy earth has 
for you. There is no other way for you to do. 
If you are not happy at home you must be happy 
abroad; the man or woman who has settled 
down upon the conviction that he or she is at- 
tached for life to an uncongenial yoke-fellow, 
and that there is no way to escape, has lost life ; 
there is no effort too costly to make which can 
restore to its setting upon the bosom the missing 
pearl. 

[Sensible advice, to which we may add, that 
just in proportion as the beginners become 
agreed, will they assimilate and become as one 
in spirit, and to resemble each other in body as 
well as in mind. 

Again, children born in happy and loving 
wedlock will be more comely, more beautiful, 
more perfect. Children born in unhappy wedlock 
are less favorably organized, less happily dis- 
posed, less comely and beautiful. Loving parents, 
loving children; quarreling parents, quarreling 
children. This is the rule. Therefore, for the 
sake of posterity, we are in duty bound to culti- 
vate the more amiable qualities, and keep the 
passions in subjection. One of the means by 
which to do this is to “know ourselves ;” and 
another, to act according to the precepts of the 
Christian religion. Grace comes by seeking.] 





NATIONA'™: ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 


In the recent exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, particularly in the works of those 
artists who are understood to especially repre- 
sent American art—the members and academicians 
of the institution—we have to again experience a 
very great disappointment. Instead of marked 
improvement we find a still more unfavorable 
comparison is to be instituted with the works that 
come to us from cotemporary artists abroad. 
Not that the works of our artists—except in land- 
scape pictures—have usually compared success- 
fully with the artists of the Old World, but that 
the great disparity that has so long existed should 
continue no longer. We are a firm believer in the 
universal Yankee Nation, and think that the 
American mind bas given evidence in every field 
of science and art of a capacity for the highest 
development, and with the exception of the fine 
arts, there isno branch of science, literature, or 
the useful arts in which Americans have not 
taken the highest positions attainable. That it 
has not been so in painting is almost inexplicable. 
Tis true we have some few bright lights, but it is 
the fact that we have had a few who have taken 
high positions in the world of art that makes us 
feel more sensitively that there should be more. 
Aside from our landecape painters, Hart, Church, 
Bierstadt and others, we are almost unrepresented 
in the schools of historic, sacred, and genre pic- 
tures. We mean that we are unrepresented by 
men of distinguished genius, whose pictures rise 
beyond mediocrity and who will leave a name 
behind them. Even the war, which has developed, 
it would seem, the people of our whole country— 
both mea and women—into a mass of thinkers, 
has failed to arouse the dormant energies or put 
life and atudiousness into our artists. 

It is idle to talk longer of the lack of oppor- 
tunity for our artists to develop. Does Ed. 
Frerre or Messionier get the inspiration for their 
little red-cheeked, ragged boys and girls, apple- 
women, or garret scenes, studying the classic 
poses of the Apollo? or did our own Eastman 
Johnson conceive his “ Old Kentucky Home,” or 
“Wounded Drummer Boy,” from strolling through 
the art treasures of the Vatican? Not a bit of it. 
They all devoted years, long patient years, to the 
careful study and practice of drawing. They did 
not go to bed with the idea that some bright 
morning they would awake and find themselves 
great—endowed with all the powers of a Horace 
Vernet or Paul Delaroche. Our artists do not 
seem to yet understand that it is true “there is 
no royal road to art,” but that eminence in art as 
well as in science and literature is secured only 
by hard, long enduring, and patient industry. It 
is by such means and such only that our most 
distinguished artists have obtained their high 
positions. We personally know this of the artists 
we have named, and that they are careful, patient 
students of art now. We have been told that 
Eastman Johnson, whose pictures of the “Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Savoyard,” “ Pestal,” and 
other works of art were published by Rockwood 
& Co., two or three years ago, devoted a good 
share of twelve years at the Hague, the most of 





which he gave to the study and practice of draw- 
ing. Was it the place in which he studied? No, 
it was the way he studied. 

Even in that subordinate department of paint- 
ing portraiture, they have in this year’s exhibition 
risen to but a low grade of mediocrity, and surely 
do not surpass the portraits that come from our 
first-class photographic establishments, and in 
their fidelity to the originals fall short even of 
that standard. 

Has the art of thinking become a lost art to 
our artists? Have all the stories of love, of war, 
of domestic felicity been told? Is there no new 
phase to joy, to grief, or the otber passions of the 
human soul? Is there no new sentiment, no new 
bit of pathos or startling romance of history or 
fiction to be represented by the art of arts. Has 
the long agony of four years’ war such as the 
world never saw, left us with no “stories of 
battle” to be told with the pencil or brush ? 

Barrenness of fancy is not, however, thegreat- 
est fault of our artists. Many that we know are 
exceedingly prolific in designs, but find themselves 
entirely unable to express their thoughts. If 
one is unable to write and spell correctly, 
rhetorical gifts are of no avail. To draw well is 
the orthography of art, so to speak—’tis the foun- 
dation of all. 

We therefore beg our artists—particularly our 
art students—to be students in earnest. Let them 
be unceasing, untiring in their devotion to their 
pursuit. Study patiently and carefully the foun- 
dation of success in art, drawing. Do not long 
for classic models ; study well and delineate care- 
fully those at present accessible, and let them 
remember that when they can correctly draw a 
pump-handle, they have made good progress to- 
ward successfully following the more graceful 
lines of the Venus de Medici. 





StunTep.—It came out in a case before an En- 
glish police court, lately, that a practice exists 
among beggars to keep their children from grow- 
ing, by feeding them with gin, so as to insure al- 
ways having a baby to attract compassion. In 
the case before the court, a child four years old 
was stunted so as not to appear more than twelve 
months old. 

[Thus, for grog and for beer will dissipated pa- 
rents destroy the bodies of their children. What 
a blessing it would be to such children if taken 
away from such parents and placed where they 
could grow irtto manhood or womanhood? On 
the other hand, there are indulgent mothers who 
continue to stuff, stuff, stuff the poor little inno- 
cents with all sorts of sweetmeats, confectionery, 
etc., that they die of repletion. Still others, who 
keep their children shut up in air-tight apart- 
ments till they die for want-of breath. Others 
trot, shake, and rock the little things into the 
other world. It requires some care, knowledge, 
and practical common sense to know just how to 
keep the little ones alive ; and we would make it 
a duty-for every young lady to read that excel- 
lent treatise by Dr. Combe, new edition, on Iy- 
rancy—its Proper Management, before becoming 
a mother. If there were less ignorance on the 
part of young mothers, there would be less infan- 
tile mortality in civilized communities. 
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Giucution. 





BLECTRICITY, 
AND SOME OF ITS MOST WONDERFUL EFFECTS. 


Most scientific men consider that electricity 
consists of two elemental characteristics, which 
they style positive and negative ; while others 
claim that the first is the redundant, and the sec- 
ond the defective state of the same element. That 
two substances charged with positive electricity 
repel each other, as do two negatives; and that 
a negatively charged body will attract a posi- 
tively charged body ; while two or more bodies, 
each having a status of positive and negative 
electricity, will preserve an equipoise of attrac- 
tion and repulsion for each other, as do the atoms 
composing a single body. These fundamental 
facts comprise our main elemental knowledge of 
electricity ; while we possess a large variety of 
ascertained electric phenomena, from which in- 
ductive reasoning leads to a widespread connec- 
tion with material characteristics. 

ELECTRICITY ALL-PERVADING. 

In its two-fold character of negative and posi- 
tive, it is attractive and repellant, also exerting 
a constructive and destructive, as well as a con- 
tractive and expansive influence, pervading all 
materiality, from great globes to infinitesimal 
forms ; occupying the pores or interstices between 
all atoms composing bodies, uniting its duality 
throughout the mass, preventing entire solidity, 
and rendering separation of the molecules more 
or less difficult, dependent upon the excess of the 
negative or positive principle present in the body 
—manifesting itself particularly upon the sur- 
face. Among these effects we may note that this 
subtile material occupies the unfathomable realms 
of space, as evidenced in that all-pervading ma- 
terial which produces light, heat, gravitation, 
and repulsion, thereby holding the countless 
bodies of space in their harmonious rounds, as 
well as being the original cause of their con- 
struction and elemental changes. It vivifies all 
animal and vegetable life by its reciprocal at- 
traction and repulsion, in the disposition of all 
their elements. Most meteorological phenomena, 
such as clouds, haze, fogs, rain, snow, thunder 
and lightning, etc., are electric. Endosmose and 
exosmose are probably the effect of electric 
affinity, conducted through living tissue, or 
damp walls, thus rendered permeable ; and this 
process is suggestive of the multiplication of ani- 
mal cells. 

ELECTRICITY OF CLIMATES. 

The earth, as a mass, is negatively electric, and 
hence attracts the sun. High regions in northern 
latitudes are generally negative, and rain is al- 
ways negative, hence the low limit of perpetual 
snow on our northern mountains as compared 
with that of the tropics, where the greatest 
amount of positive electricity accumulates from 
the perpendicular rays of the sun. These per- 
pendicular rays are in much greater excess over 
a given surface of the earth than the oblique 
rays ; hence inter-tropical regions concentrate 
more of the positive elements, which is heat- 
giving and the cause of climatic changes, thus 





mainly depending upon the position of the sun. 
South wiads, in winter, mingle this excess of 
positive electricity with our, then, negative ex- 
cess, thus ameliorating our cold. Lightning and 
auroras are electric illuminations, in which the 
positive element is in excess. Galvanism and 
maguetism are only different forms of electric 
expression, and by their aid we have the mari- 
ner’s compass, and a vast range of chemical ag- 
gregations, dissolutions, and reconstructions ; 
while our great telegraphic system subserves the 
intellectual world. All bodies when in motion, 
or coming in contact, develop or impart electric 
action, as when our atmosphere is disturbed by 
waves from light, heat, or sound, arising from the 
concussion of atom upon stom. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND HEAT. 


The philosophy of electric light and heat may 
be thus stated: In the act of restoring electric 
equilibrium, from a positively charged to a nega- 
tively disposed body, in which more or less of 
light and heat are developed, is not caused by 
the burning or consumption of the posjtive ele- 
ment, but from the burning er simply heating of 
the intermediate opposing elements, in conse- 
quence of the friction or concussion produced by 
its rapid passage. In the case of lightning, the 
concentrated stroke burns the contiguous op- 
posing air, or other body, with which it may 
come in contact, with intense force. In the case 
of the planets, the positive element, drawn from 
the sun by their many points of attraction, is so 
diffused and subdivided, that a constant stream 
is attracted to them, producing light and heat 
diffusively ; analogously with the charged Ley- 
den jar, when discharged in a concentrated form, 
produces intense light and heat ; but when drawn 
by a negative brush to its many points, develops 
continuous streams of mild light and heat. Solar 
light and heat being developed from contiguous 
materials, which oppose their passage, as air or 
more ponderable matter with which they come in 
contact, can not, therefore, be developed in the 
unresisting ethereal medium of space, and analo- 
gously with the charged Leyden jar, can not be 
developed in the photosphere of the sun ; hence 
the photosphere of the sun is as cool as the 
charged Leyden jar." The production of solar 
electric light and heat always evolves a change 
in the elements with which it comes in contact, 
but itself not being consumed, this prime neces- 
sity of creation is an eternally preserved power. 

The electric phenomena of evaporation and 
that of asoap-bubble may thus be proved iden- 
tical. Heat acting on the surface of water ex- 
pands the contained air, and as this air emerges 
in infinitesimal parts, it is positively electric, and 
therefore attracts from the negative water a pelli- 
cle of that element, which surrounds the atom of 
air in the form of a globule, and this constitutes 
evaporation. Heated air, or a light gas, forced 
through a pipe-bowl of soap-suds, becomes, by 
the same electric action, enveloped with its dis- 
tended pellicle of moisture, and emerges in the 
form of a bubble or globule, which also rises by 
its superior lightness ; only in the latter case a 
larger globule is formed and more air contained, 
in consequence of the tenacious soap requiring 





more air to force a passage, and its greater 
strength in holding the required quantity of air, 
as its soapy moisture breaks from the remaining 
suds, than water alone could do; but the same 
electric phenomena of atmospheric attraction for 
water arising from air forcing its passage from 
such liquid, operates alike in both cases. Thus 
originates suspended moisture and the formation 
of clouds, fogs, etc., for the ultimate deposition 
of dew, mist, rain, snow, and hail depending 
upon the amount of negative electricity'then in 
the atmusphere. The specific gravity of water 
makes it impossible for that element, however 
subdivided, to rise into our atmosphere, unless 
distended and inclosing a lighter gas in the furm 
of a globule, as a square inch of water weighs as 
much as seven hundred and seventy square inches 
of air. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIGHTNING, ETC. 


The philosophy of lightning, thunder, rain, etc., 
may be thus stated, at the expense of some repe- 
tition. Positively electrified atoms of heated air 
escaping from water, which is negatively electric, 
their mutual attraction surrounds each atom of 
air with a distended pellicle of water in the form 
of a globule, which constitutes evaporation, while 
these globules in countless numbers rise by their 
superior lightness into the atmosphere, and accu- 
mulate in the form of clouds, which are posi- 
tively electric. These clouds augment until the 
attraction of the negative earth, or of large bodies 
of water, which are also negative, expands and 
bursts the vesicles, with a simultaneous ignition 
of the atmosphere, by the escaped positive fluid 
(which in the act of restoring electric equilibri- 
um, by the rapidity of its movement, intensely 
heats all opposing elements), produces the col- 
lective crash or roar of thunder, and the disen- 
gaged positive element descends to the globe, or 
attracted to some neighboring, previously dis- 
charged cloud, in the form of lightning ; while 
the pellicles of water forming the vesicles or 
globules, at the moment of disruption, are thrown 
together and precipitate themselves in the form 
of drops of rain. In continued rains, without 
lightning, the same disengagement of the positive 
fluid takes place from the suspended vesicles, as 
hovering clouds succeed each other ; only in this 
case being less highly charged with positive elec- 
tricity, there is less violence in its withdrawal, the 
positive gradually yielding the suspended pelli- 
cles of moisture to the disrupting negatively at- 
tracting earth. 

Clouds descend upon mountains because of the 
negative attraction of the latter for the positive 
elements of the former ; but being lightly charged 
with the positive, only part with that element in 
immediate contact with the earth, and thus no 
lightning is produced. There they deposit moist- 
ure upon every object with which they come in 
contact, in consequence of yielding only the con- 
tiguous positive element, which disrupts the vesi- 
cles and sets the pellicles of water free upon 
every attracting negatively charged object. The 
same principle applies to fogs, which are only 
clouds hovering over the plains or lowlands, 
where they deposit their moisture. The deposi- 
tion of dew is attributable to the same cause, 
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from disrupted vesicular moisture previously 
suspended, as in the case of fogs. Evaporation 
from boiling water is similarly produced. 

The presence of vesicular formed clouds or 
fogs ameliorates the severity of winter cold, in 
consequence of their being charged with positive 
electricity, which dispenses heat to the then neg- 
ative earth, as the vesicles break and deposit 
their moisture. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS. 

Water when heated expands in bulk, that is, 
like our bodies when heated, the pores are open- 
ed, enlarged ; or in other words, the particles of 
water are separated by the expansion of its con- 
tained air, which is due to an excess of the ex- 
pansive or repellant properties of positive elec- 
tricity. Water when cooling contracts by ex- 
pelling its contained air, until near freezing, when 
it rapidly expands into adhering crystals of ice, 
which thus makes the mass specifically lighter 
than uncongealed water ; and this crystalline ad- 
hesion is due to the attractive properties of neg- 
ative electricity. 

The sensation of heat or cold in animal bodies 
is caused by the presence of this same subtile 
materiality, positive or negative electricity in 
excess, producing expansion or contraction of 
our bodies ; in the former the pores are opened, 
and the fluids of the body, equally expanded, are 
driven out through every open pore, and we then 
experience the sensation called heat; while in 
the latter the body is contracted in dimensions, 
reduced to greater solidity, causing the pores to 
close, when the fluids of the body escape mainly 
through the action of the internal animal mccha- 
nism ; and these effects of negative electricity in 
excess are what we call cold. 

THE FIVE SENSES. 

The animal nervous system is composed of 
many electric cords pervading our bodies, and 
ramifying from all parts to the sensorium of the 
brain, which becomes, through these electric 
nerve-cords, the seat of sensation for everything 
affecting their outer extremities on the surface of 
the body, including all the five senses, and the 
delicate impressions which their high nervous 
organization is capable of transmitting ; while 
by reflex electro-magnetic action upon the mus- 
cles, they convey the behests of the mind to and 
for muscular action. 

The organs of sight and hearing are subject to 
electric action, propagated by atmospheric waves 
in trembling vibrations to these senses, and by 
superinduced vibratory friction playing upon 
these delicately organized senses, must disengage 
a certain amount of electricity, and the supply 
thus sent along the nerves to the sensorium, de- 
pends upon the amount of friction, and that upon 
the number of vibrations, which color on the one 
and tone on the other effect. As we know that 
different colors and different tones are each dis- 
tinguished by their ascertained number of vibra- 
tions, these in turn are, as above described, 
sufficient to produce the distinctive electrie ef- 
fects, which constitute those discriminating mental 
sensations, when propagated from the organs of 
sight and hearing to the brain. 

Doubtless the sense of taste is communicated 
by a disengagement of electricity, through chem- 





ical action of the saliva overlying the organs of 
taste, upon the materials presented. The sensa- 
tion of feeling, besides that from concussion, 
wounds, and disease, has been described above, 
in the conveyance of heat and cold. That of 
smell, produced by material odor, is electrically 
disseminated by vibratory touch coming in con- 
tact with the nerves of the nasal organ. Thus 
all the animal senses are affected by different 
kinds and degrees of touch. The atoms of odor, 
being subject to the positive and negative ele- 
ments of electricity, repulsion and attraction, and 
with these in equilibrium is explained the great 
length of time in which some odors, as musk, are 
retained, in close proximity to the mass from 
which they are derived, pervading the atmo- 
sphere around to a limited extent, without ap- 
preciable loss, until the positive or repulsive 
element prevails, when they are finally dissi- 
pated. 


ELECTRICITY AS AN AGENT IN CREATION. 

Every arrangement of particles, producing ag- 
gregation in symmetrical forms, is doubtless 
owing to the attractive properties of electricity, 
whether the same be an animal cell or a vege- 
table or mineral crystal in their simple or com- 
pound varieties; and all dissolutions, whether 
orgunic or inorganic, are doubtless due to the 
repellant forces of this same element, which 
evidences its cosmical importance, as the main 
mechanical agency in material constructions, dis- 
solutions, and reconstructions, equally the visi- 
ble as the invisible cause of most material phe- 
nomena. 

It is a pleasure thus to trace the creative 
adaptability of material laws for the aggregation 
of existing forms, and to behold in the chain of 
organic and inorganic existences the connecting 
links which harmoniously bind them, through 
such simple universal laws, into one grand 
whole. 

With our present knowledge of the universal 
connection of creation with electricity, all na- 
ture becomes invested, to the minds of thinking 
beings, with a mysterious interest, in which even 
the friction and pressure of our footsteps on the 
air and ground excite electric action, as well as 
the motion of our bodies in the ethereal medium 
in which we are immersed. Bodily activity ex- 
cites electro-magnetism within us, and develops 
electric action from every object with which we 
come in contact, and hence the healthful excite- 
ment of appropriate labor. Animal organiza- 
tion, development, and intellectual knowledge of 
the world, as expressed through the senses, are 
dependent upon electric action, as all our mus- 
cular activity is based upon the stimulus of elec- 
tro-magnetism. We respire the electrized air, thus 
unconsciously giving vitality to our bodily func- 
tions, which work incessantly without our voli- 
tion, and by undulatory waves of the air we 
breathe, coming in measured cadence of numbers 
from every object emitting light and sound, im- 
pressing a corresponding electric action upon our 
organs of sight and hearing, and thus by the in- 
telligent aid of experience alone the mental eye 
beholds, through the mysterious agency of this 
subtile fluid, the widespread glories of nature ; 





while the mentally discriminating ear catches the 
hargonious as well as discordant vibrations em- 
anating from every concussion. Electricity, too, 
is an important element in vegetable aggrega- 
tions, and indeed of all other forms of crystalliza- 
tion, while chemical affinities are due to its subtile 
attraction, and its other expression, magnetism, 
aggregating the metals and disposing their lines 
of direction. The motion of the winds and waves, 
the swaying boughs and trembling leaves, excite 
electric action, while imperceptible evaporation 
gathers, and winds transport this mysterious ele- 
ment for-active operations elsewhere. The very 
stones are impressed with a character, when we 
pause to think that their combined atoms hold 
within their embrace this same subtile element, 
which by the mere act of friction we can make 
manifest, and by a little application of science, 
collect and ignite. In brief, electricity, in its 
varied forms of expression, is the grand cosmical 
agency connecting all matter in harmonious unity, 
Loousr Vater, N. ¥. Cuas. E. TownsEnD. 


_—_————--- 


THERE COMES A TIME. 


Tueee comes a time when we grow old, 
And, like a sunset down the sea, 
Slopes gradual, and the night wind cold 
Comes whispering sad and chillingly ; 
And locks are gray 
At winter’s day, 
And eyes of saddest blue behold 
The leaves all dreary drift away, 
And lips of faded coral say, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 
There comes a time when joyous hearts, 
Which leap as leap the laughing main, 
Are dead to all save memory, 
As prisoner in his dungeon chain, 
And dawn of day 
Hath pas-ed away, 
The moon hath into darkness rolled, 
And by the embers wan and gray, 
I hear a voice in whisper say, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 
There comes a time when manhood’s prime 
Is shrouded in the mist of years, 
And beauty, fading like a dream, 
Hath passed away in silent fears; 
And then how dark! 
But O! the spark 
That kindles youth to hues of gold 
Still burns with clear and steady ray, 
And fond affections lingering say, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 
There comes a time when laughing spring 
And golden summer cease to be; 
And we put on the autumn robe 4 
To tread the last declivjty. 
But now the slope, 
With rosy hope, 
Beyond the suns+t we behold— 
Another dawn with fairer light, 
While watchers whisper through the night, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 
> + 


‘Pur Scnoots or New Yorx.—Gov. Fenton re- 
ports the schools of New York in a highly pros- 
perous condition. Number of children in the 
State between 5 and 21 years of age, 1,307,822; 
number attending school the past year, 881,144 ; 
number of teachers, 27,461; number of districts, 
11,459; of school-houses, 11,457 ; receipts, $4,- 
583,757 48; expenditures, $4,605,770 66. 

A very good show for a single State. But we 
shall soon surpass this, and double our population 
and the number of our schools, if all do their 
duty. ° 
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PREDERIC N. GISBORNE. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


You have a strong appetite, good digestion, 
and enjoy the luxuries of the table. You are be- 
nevolent, and like to make others happy. You 
are ingenious, can readily devise ways and means, 
and have decided talent for engineering and 
mechanism. You have a strong imagination, 
and are disposed to take rather extravagant 
views. Ideality and Imitation being large, you 
are enabled to represent a thing in glowing col- 
ors. You enjoy oratory, and everything highly 
wrought and well represented; are decidedly 
witty, and capable of enjoying fun, and can 
make it on prope.) occasions. You have a ver- 
satile intellect, are quick of observation, and have 
a correct perception of forms and outlines, and 
are a good judge of the quality and condition of 
things. Your talents for scholarship are favora- 
bly developed; you are neat, systematic, and 
fond of order, and capable of arranging your 
business methodically ; are ready in figures, and 
good in local memory and knowledge of places. 
Your reasoning organs are large: you love to 
think, and to be employed on that which requires 
thonght and understanding; have remarkable 
talents for a teacher, and could succeed in a pro- 
fession which requires thought and judgment. 
You are also intuitive in your perceptions of 
character ; are able to read the minds of others, 
and feel yourseW acquainted with persons after a 
short interview, and are capable of rendering 
yourself agreeable to all. You are rather warm- 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tas following description of Mr. Gisborne was 
made in 1859. 

You have a large brain with a vigorous and 
healthy body. You are capable of accomplishing 
more than an ordinary amount of labor. 

You are ardent, excitable, impulsive, and can 
throw your whole spirit into your work. You 
have naturally a strong muscular organization, 
and are prepared to put forth vigorous effort, if 
necessary. Your phrenological developments in- 
dicate cautiousness and forethought, manliness, 
pride, independence, elevation of feeling, and 
consciousness of your own importance ; are anx- 
ious to take care of your character, and are very 
sensitive with reference to what is said against it, 
particularly public criticism or censure. You 
also have promptness, and, when opposed, exhib- 
it will and tenacity of purpose, but you keep a 
sharp eye on whatever will affect your position 
in society. You are usually cautious, guarded, 
and circumspect, manifesting a consistency of 
| conduct that enables you to appear well in so- 
ciety. You are also sanguiue, cheerful, and live- 
ly, disposed to anticipate and look on the bright 
side of the future. You are executive, have 
considerable force, and you do with your might 
what you do , 













hearted, friendly, affectionate, and social ; not 
particularly fond of children, nor extravagantly 
fond of woman, still enjoy female society, and 
feel at home when in the company of the lively 
and the witty; have fair application of mind, 
and ability to concentrate your thoughts on one 
thing. You would do well in a manufacturing 
business, or in a public position where there 
were chances to advance and improve in public 
favor. You are not particularly penitent, con- 
scientious, or morbid in your sense of duty and 
obligation. Your sense of honor has more influ- 
ence than your sense of justice. You have more 
disposition to comply with Divine laws than to 
respect the obligations which human laws im- 
pose. You are not particularly inclined to wor- 
ship and venerate, and do not look up to supe- 
riors reverently. More veneration, spirituality, 
and trust would improve you. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Frederic Newton Gisborne, from whom was 
obtained the first practical idea of the Atlantic 
telegraph, was the projector of the electric tele- 
graph from St. John’s to Cape Ray, Newfound- 
land, and by his energy and personal application 
to the herculean labor. the hitherto unexplored 
parts of that very unpromiring region of our con- 
tinent were traversed and mapped, in anticipa- 
pation of that great undertaking. Mr. F. N. Gis- 
borne is the eldest son of Hartley P. Gisborne, 
Esq., Manchester, England. 

An elegant testimonial was a few years ago 
presented to Mr. Gisborne by the inhabitants of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland ; the following inscrip- 
tion is attached to the testimonial : *‘ Presented 
to Frederic Newton Gisborne, as a testimonial of 
the high esteem entertained for him by the com- 
munity of Newfoundland, and for the indomi- 
table energy he displayed in traversing the hith- 
erto unexplored regions of the island, prepara- 
tory to the introduction of the electric telegraph, 
as well as to mark the universal admiration of his 
successful endeavors and scientific ability in car- 
rying out that enterprise, which he himself pro- 
jected. ‘ Labor omnia vincit.’ 1856.” The de- 
sign of this valuable piece of plate is bold, and 
highly characteristic of the subject portrayed. At 
the summit of a rocky eminence (in frosted silver) 
stands a figure of Science, with a wreath of im- 
mortelles in her upraised and extended left hand, 
ready to crown the deserving enterprise—a figure 
of Roman character, with a hatchet in one hand, 
evincing vigor and determination, and in the 
other a pair of compasses, indicative of skill 
and calculation—has struggled to nearly the 
highest point, and is handing the compass to 
Science. The rocky heights are studded here and 
there with North American fir trees. Upon the 
front of the base an oval is formed by a cable, 
and within the coil is the inscription ; on the op- 
posite side is represented a vessel at sea, laying 
down the cable for the electric telegraph. A 
group of seals and a group of beavers occupy 
parts of the space between these. There are 
also engraved representations of American scen- 
ery, with Indian wigwams. The specifie charac- 
ter of the testimonial is further indicated by the 
whole being encircled by telegraph posts and 
wires. 
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JAMES M. ASHLEY. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tas gentleman is endowed by nature with a 
temperament favorable to energy and endurance. 
He has every mark of excellent health, power, 
and long life. He has an ample chest, which 
gives copious breathing power, enabling him to 
revitalize his blood so that it goes laden with 
life-power through the system, to give it ample 
support. He has excellent digestion, hence his 
body is well nourished. His circulation is free 
and vigorous, and thus the great functions of life 
are admirably fulfilled. 

His brain is not too large for his body, conse- 
quently it is well sustained and always in work- 
ing order. His brain is rather large at the base, 
and this gives him in the realm of intellect a very 
practical cast of thought, a ready mind, a first- 
rate memory of facts, details, and incidents, and 
gives him always a command of what he knows. 
Passing backward from the brow, we find Ali- 
mentiveness, Destructiveness, Combativeness, 
and all the social organs prominent. These give 
force, courage, energy, heartiness, and that stal- 
wart enthusiasm which dares to grapple with 
whatever is in its way of progress and does vio- 
lence to his ideas of right and propriety ; and the 
social forces enable him to call out the aid and 
co-operation of others. His Firmness and Self- 
Esteem are large enough to give him confidence 
and stability. 

He has reverence for whatever is good and 
great, and much more than a common degree of 
sympathy and kindliness. He is just in his in- 
tercourse with the world, and claims justice from 
and for all. His strong sympathy makes him 
generous and hearty in his support of the cause of 
the weak ; and, joined to his strong social affec- 
tions, gives him that geniality that makes him 
popular and enables him to mold and guide men 
almost at will. He has a keen, critical mind, not 
so much inclined to profoundness in philosophy 
as to be practical. As a debater, he criticises 
sharply whatever custom or argument is at war 
with his idea of propriety and duty. 

He reads character instantly, and is able to 
adapt himself to almost any individual or class of 
persons, and also knows how to act on them to 
the best advantage ; hence he is popular and very 
influential. 

He has Mirthfulness, and knows how to puta 
playful phase on everything that has in it wit and 
humor. He has more kindness than smoothness, 
more reverence and respect than urbanity, and 
has more fortitude, self-reliance, earnestness, af- 
fection, and enthusiasm than falls to the lot of 
most men. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Hon. James M. Ashley, whose likeness we here 
furnish, has been for the past six years repre- 
sentative in Congress from the tenth congressional 
district of the State of Ohio. He was unanimously 
nominated and re-elected last fall for a fourth 
term. Mr. Asbley’s congressional career has 
been marked from the commencement for the 
zeal, fidelity, and ability with which he has ad- 
vocated Republican principles. During his first 
session in Congress, Mr. Ashley delivered one of 
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the ablest and most exhaustive speeches of the 
session, in which he traced the history of the 
slave power in its efforts from time to time to 
organize, upon a pro-slavery basis, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This speech at the 
time produced a profound sensation in Congress 
and throughout the country, and stamped the 
character of its author for ability and purpose. 
It became so much an authority, that on all oc- 
casions since, whenever a member has desired a 
link to connect the corrupt decisions of the Su- 
preme Court with the evil teachings of pro- 
slavery advocates, he has resorted to the full 
and ample evidence afforded by this speech. 

During the session of Congress which closed 
with Mr. Buchanan’s administration, Mr. Ashley 
delivered a speech scarcely less remarkable for its 
ability and forecast on the then contemplated re- 
bellion. 

The rebellion breaking out immediately after 
the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Ashley be- 
came at once an ardent supporter of every mea- 
sure of the administration which looked to a 
thorough and honorable suppression of it. By 
invitation of his constituents, in a speech of great 
research at Toledo, Ohio, he fully traced the causes 
in which the war had its orgin, and demonstrated 
as the only means of terminating it with honor 
and efficiency, its persistent and continued pros- 
ecution with all the force and money that its va- 
rious exigencies might from time to time require. 
This speech was so well received by the country 
that a large edition of it was printed at the 
request and expense of members of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, who distributed it broadcast 
over the country. 

At the memorable session commencing in De- 
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cember, 1861, Mr. Ashley, being a member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, was 
intrusted by his associates with the preparation 
of a Bill for the Abolition of Slavery in said Dis- 
trict, which duty he discharged conjointly with 
Senator Morrill, of Maine, who was a member of 
the district committee in the Senate. This lead- 
ing measure of freedom was passed in the form in 
which it was introduced, and an able and elo- 
quent speech by Mr. Ashley, delivered on the oc- 
casion of its passage, contains his reasons for the 
earnest and persistent support it received at bis 
hands. 

In March, of the same session, in accordance 
with the doctrines promulgated in his Toledo 
speech, and with sentiments advanced by him in 
a series of letters written and published while he 
was on a visit to Fortress Monroe, soon after the 
attack upon Sumter, and which were set forth 
more in detail in an article published soon after 
the adjournment of the extra session of July, 
1861, in the New York Tribune, Mr. Asbley, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Territories, re- 
ported to the House a Bill for the Reconstruction 
of the Seceding States. This measure was coldly 
received, pronounced premature by Republi- 
cans, and denounced as treasonable by Democrats. 
It met the fate usually accorded to measures not 
relished by the House, of being laid on the table. 
Two of the members of the Committee on Terri- 
tories united in a protest against its passage, de- 
nouncing it in the strongest language. 

At an early day of the first session of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, Mr. Ashley, believing a erisis 
had arrived when the people were eager for the 
passage of such a measure, and the Union mem- 
bers ready to receive it with favor, prepared an- 
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other bill, embracing substantially the same fea- 
tures as the first, and introduced it to the atten- 
tion of Congress. Hon. H. Winter Davis having 
moved for a special committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, received the appointment of chairman, but 
Mr. Ashley was made one of the members, and 
his bill was presented to the committee for con- 
sideration. It was subjected to the close scru- 
tiny of a committee composed of the ablest men 
in Congress, and finally by their united labors 
was woven into an acceptable form, debated at 
length, passed the House by a handsome vote, 
and subsequently passed the Senate. 

Attracting the attention at this time of the 
Hon. William Whiting, solicitor of the war de- 
partment, he examined its provisions approving- 
ly and at lengthin a very able argument, which 
was published in pamphlet form and addressed 
to Mr. Ashley as the author of the measure. It 
was also closely and critically reviewed by Mr. 
Brownson in his quarterly. The country owes to 
Mr. Asbley for tbe early initiation of this im- 
portant measure and its successful prosecution, a 
debt of gratitude which can not fail to culminate 
in the bestowal of a national reputation, of which 
as he is yet a young man, and re-elected to the 
next Congress, even greater things may be ex- 
pected. 

At the last session of Congress, Mr. A. again 
introduced his biil to establish temporary mili- 
tary governments over the districts of country de- 
clared in rebellion. The bill provided for the 
reorganization of loyal State governments by 
loyal men, without regard to color, and by special 
provision provided tbat all colored citizens who 
had served in the army or navy of the United 
States.should vote. This bill was regarded as too 
radical, and was defeated by a small majority. 
Of Mr. Ashley’s connection with and manage- 
ment of the constitutional amendment last win- 
ter we need not speak. It is conceded on all 
hands that to his skill, judgment, and ability the 
country owes the passage of the freedom amend- 
ment to the Constitution. His speech on this 
subject was one of the most thorough and con- 
vincing delivered in the House. He has been 
throughout a noble champion of the cause of the 
oppressed, at the same time comprehending in 
his philanthropy the interests of the whole 
country. He is one of the very few men who go 
for equal and exact justice to all men of every 
race and color. He combines many genial and 
attractive qualities; with his strong defense of 
the rights of the blacks, and his love of justice, 
such frankness, sincerity, heartiness, friendly 
feeling, and freedom from every jealousy and 
prejudice, that he is well fitted to combine and 
harmonize the elements that must be gathered 
and strengthened in the true Republican party. 
Experience, ability, earnestness, good-humor, ac- 
quaintance with the members and the rules, and 
with the great conflict we have just passed 
through, commend him to public confidence. 
But, above all, the cause of freedom and justice 
would be eafe in bis hands. 

Mr. Ashley’s early life, more than that of al- 
most any man who has ever risen to equal dis- 
tinction, was oversbadowed by adverse circum- 
stances. He was almost entirely deprived of 
early epportunities to obtain an education. But 
he gained an experience ef the world before he 
became of age, which was varied by exposure to 
hardships and vicissitudes of fortune, which has 
since ripened into a knowledge of mankind that 
could not have been obtained in a less severe 
school. This, with an amiable deportment, hope- 
ful temperament, unblemished character, and 
self-reliant understanding, renders him now one 
of the most promising as he is one of the most 
intelligent, genial, and influential of our public 
men. 

Mr. Ashley was born November l4th, 1824, and 
is now ia his forty-first year. 
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THE IMMEDIATE POLAR REGIONS. 


Many are the theories that have been advanced 
concerning the interior structure of the globe 
upon which we live, yet none of them have been 
accepted with entire satisfaction. I therefore 
claim the right to present my ideas on the same 
subject, together with some views on certain 
other matters connected therewith. 

In the first place, I contend that this planet is 
not a mere shell of earth filled with a mass of 
molten matter or liquid fire ; nor is it a compact 
solid ball or sphere of cold and rugged rocks 
enveloped in a soil and sea-surface. I have already 
demonstrated, as I think, in an article concerning 
the Origin of the Gulf-Stream, etc., published in 
the American Purenoiocica, JournaL (1864), 
that the internal fires of the earth do not make 
it a caloric egg ; that they are not in one mass and 
secured there by the outer shell, but that those 
subterranean fires (and waters also) traverse the 
nether earth in veins and cavities, like as the 
blood traverses the veins and arteries of a living 
body. 

I do not wish to deny that fire was one of 
the chief agents in the original formation of the 
earth, but on the contrary, I positively hold that 
such was the fact. But the point I wish to estab- 
lish is, that the earth (to a certain extent) ts a hollow 
cylindrical globe, said hollow or opening extending along 
its polar axis. 

That ‘‘heat expands and cold contracts’ is a 
law apparently as universal as that of gravita- 
tion itself. Therefore if only the crust or surface 
of the earth became cold and hard while the 
great body remained a mass of fire-matter, it 
becomes self-evident that the contraction or 
shrinking of this crust or surface would have to 
undergo in the process of cooling would have 
produced cracks, crevices, and rents of such mag- 
nitude as to seriously interfere with the carth’s 
rotundity, and which that grand old leveler Time 
himself could scarce obliterate or reduce to the 
beautiful symmetry that now prevails. 

But the more natural, and consequently the 
more reasonable conclusion is, that while the 
matter composing this world was yet in a plastic 
state, it commenced revolving around a given 
axis—and the centrifugal force slightly over- 
balancing the centripetal, on account of the at- 
traction of cohesion being weak (as it is well 
known to be in fluids), the soft chaotic mass 
receded a certain distance from the axis—till it 
was hardened by the cooling and drying process. 
In this way was formed a great hollow or tubular 
aperture within the globe. The “rings of 
Saturn’’ are a sample, on a magnificent scale, of 
the same process. The ‘‘ cooling process’’ com- 
mencing within and without at nearly the same 


time, serious fractures of the surface were pre- | 


vented. By way of illustration I would just 
mention, that our foundry-men know of but one 


| really successful mode of manufacturing very 


large metal castings, and that is to cast them 
hollow, with a stream of cool water running 
through them during the operation, at least such 





is the case in casting heavy pieces of ordnance. 
Would any one dare to insinuate that God, the 
Almighty, is less wise than his creature man ? 

If the foregoing hypothesis be correct, then we 
further have the key to other mysteries of nature, 
and may venture to explore the boreprate Potar 
Rreroxs. 

Assuming the earth to be a tubular globe, the 
hollow or opening through it extending from 
pole to pole, then, as a natural consequence, the 
oceanic waters of the polar regions would rush 
into those apertures with a terrible force, produc- 
ing a pair of whirlpools in comparison with which 
the Norwegian Maelstrom would be perfectly in- 
significant. The thunder of this ‘‘ rush of mighty 
waters’’ must reverberate far out into the regions 
of immensity. 

That the ‘waters of the great deep’’ would 
pour down those polar-pits with an inconceivable 
force is indisputable, for as we approach the poles 
the centrifugal force becomes less and less, until 
at the poles it entirely ceases, while the attraction 
of gravitation or centripetal force remains almost 
uniform around the surface of the entire earth ; 
therefore this latter or inward force acting with- 
out opposition on the waters that tend polar- 
wards, the result would be that the ice and water 
of the polar districts would be drawn toward and 
into those immense whirlpools with an incalcu- 
lable velocity, whose influence would be felt over 
a circle of vast extent, whose centers would be 
the poles of the earth. And the ‘‘suctional’’ 
power of those hyemal whirlpools extending to a 
great distance in every direction would be the 
means of breaking up the everlasting polar ice, 
and carrying them down deep into the bowels 
and laboratories of the earth, where the saline 
waters and rock-like icebergs are reduced and 
refined into pure spring water, which in turn will 
be projected to the surface of the globe, where it 
will again murmur in the rills and sparkle in the 
sunlight, again make green the valleys, and 
again quench the thirst of needy creatures, and 
again bear the commerce of the world upon its 
ample bosom. 

This theory alone can account for the ‘ open 
Polar sea’’ first discovered by the Esquimaux, 
and afterward seen by Dr. Kane, the great Arctic 
explorer, and no other reason can be ascribed for 
the absence of ice in those very frigid regions. 
Experience and philosophy both prove that the 
cold increases as we approach the poles, and 
further as storms can not disturb ice-bound 
waters, violent action of another sort is requisite 
to break that massive crystal coat of mail. Again, 
as the cold is too great to allow it to melt, what 
would become of the fragments of ice in the 
‘open Polar sea,’’ unless it were swallowed down 
the aforementioned hydraulic funnels of the world. 
And could exploration be continued, I have no 
doubt it would reveal a state of things in accord- 
ance with the foregoing theory; but it is very 
unlikely that man will ever be able to traverse 
the immediate polar regions, for God in his wisdom 
has placed an impassable barrier between it and 
civilization and this truly dangerous locality. 

The Maelstrom off the coast of Norway is a 
natural whirlpoo) in the Northern Ocean. To 
produce such a phenomenon there must be a 
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large hole or crevice in the bottom of that section 
of the sea leading down into the deep chambers 
of the interior carth, and perhaps forming a junc- 
tion with the grand sub-Arctic stream that exists 
there. 

Allowing the internal structure of the earth to 
be as I have represented it, it must also be 
admitted that the waters composing the mighty 
oceans pour into those huge polar caverns for a 
twofold purpose ; first, were there no openings at 
the poles to receive the water that flows thither, 
it would accumulate to such an extent as to ut- 
terly change the shape of our planct, for as water 
is a fluid, and as ‘‘a fluid is a material whose 
particles move easily among themselves,’’ etc., 
therefore the waters are only kept in their posi- 
tion on the face of the globe by the attraction of 
gravitation together with the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; these combined forces overbalancing 
the centrifugal force imparted to the earth and 
all that lies upon it, by its revolutions around its 
axis. But as the attraction of gravitation is 
uniform, or almost so, all over the earth, while 
the centrifugal force diminishes as we approach 
the poles, and entirely ceases at them, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the water, from a cer- 
tain point on the earth’s periphery, would have 
a very strong tendency to flow toward the poles, 
in fact, it would necessarily do so, and if there 
were no channel there to conduct it away, it 
would rise in massive column toward the distant 
sky, while the spinning motion of the globe 
would cause it to twist and swerve, presenting 
the appearance of an immense cork-screw, whose 
tall and surging apex would dash its feathery 
foam amid the hoary clouds that are wont to 
gather there, and then in huge volumes of spray 
fall back again to earth. But all this would not 
obviate the difficulty nor relieve the polar regions 
from the surplus water ; and again I assert that 
this earth drinks the surplus water of the ocean, 
through her polar mouths. 


But what becomes of those engulfed waters? 
I answer, they have entered the great laboratory 
of nature, and are being refined before they shall 
once more seek the sunlight on the surface of the 
earth, to quench thirst and give renewed life and 
vigor to vegetation. After the water enters 
those polar apertures, it finds a number of smaller 
channels radiating in various directions, but in- 
clining upward and toward the equator; these 
channels growing less and less in size as they 
proceed, but far more numerous, like the bronchial 
tubes of the lungs, until they finally approach 
the earth’s surface in certain latitudes, where 
springs and lakes most abound. Thus do re- 
generated waters find their way to the surface of 
the earth by centrifugal force alone. The fact 
that the channels become small and winding, or 
zigzag, together with the resistance of the atmos- 
phere, prevents the water from being hurled, 
fountain-like, high in the air; though there are 
instances in which by artificial means, called 
‘*borings,’’ where the channel is made deep and 
perpendicular to the earth’s axis, that such 
results are made manifest in the spoutings that 
sometimes occur. I do not by this argument, 
attempt to overthrow the established fact ‘‘ that 





let none question another fact, that two different 
causes often produce the same effect, and this is such a 
case. A few questions will show the necessity for 
the existence of such openings and channels as 
we have suggested. How are lakes held, and 
springs formed on or near the tops of high moun- 
tains? There are no reservoirs above them. 
Why does “coal oil’’ spout out of the artificial 
channels, called ‘‘ wells’ or ‘‘ borings’’ with 
such force? No one will presume to say that an 
invisible lake of oil exists in the air as high as 
the kerosene fountains play; and as for atmos- 
pheric pressure, it would not raise it one tithe the 
distance. It is centrifugal projection. 

It is said if there were no clouds there would 
be no rain, and consequently no water; but this 
is doing obeisance to the subject instead of the 
chief ruler. It would be more correct to say, if 
there were no water, there would not be any 
clouds, and consequently no rain ; in fact, clouds 
and rains form a very insignificant part of the 
whole water kingdom of the carth. And if even 
all our fresh water were the products of clouds 
and rains, pray tell me how it happens that the 
French engineers found good fresh water beneath 
the crust of the Great Desert of Sahara, in Africa, 
where clouds are unknown and rain is an utter 
stranger? 

Returning again to the cold and mysterious 
polar regions, let us see if we can find a clue to the 
cause of those strange and beautiful natural phe- 
nomena known as the aurora borealis or ‘‘ north- 
ern lights.’’ Suppose that within the heart of 
the northern hemisphere there should be located 
a great quantity of powerful magnetic matter 
(and the same thing existing in the sun and all 
the planets of our system, the whole being in 
this manner controlled by some far-remote gov- 
erning world), the said mass of magnetic material 
would manufacture great quantities of electricity, 
which at certain times, and under favorable cir- 
cumstances, would burst through and pass out of 
the Arctic aperture, and rise like smoke out of 
some tall furnace chimney. In this way I think 
clouds of eleetricity do arise out of the water- 
bound cavern of the northern pole, expanding 
until they inundate the hyperborean sky with a 
flood of glory, grandeur, and beauty, affording a 
panoramic scene in mid-heaven which angels 
might be glad to witness, and of which the in- 
habitants of half the globe can be spectators. 
This is only a supposition, but why may it not 
prove a fact? B. F. F. 
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Trst™ony or A CLERGYMAN IN Onrcon.—We 
take pleasure in placing the following on record : 


**T am convinced that Phrenology is true. Ten 
years ago I read the ‘ Self-Instructor,’ then 
studied it, and commenced observations to test 
the truth of its teachings. I found them suffi- 
ciently confirmed to induce further reading and 
observation. I have since read or studied most 
of the works you publish on this subject. The 
result is an entire willingness to profess myself a 
believer in Phrenology as a real science. In the 
language of Horace Mann: ‘I declare myself a 
hundred times more indebted to Phrenology than 
all the metaphysical works I ever read.’ I have 
been much indebted to it as a teacher, as a 
minister, and all along as a man, in trying to 
cultivate my soul. I deem it ‘the handmaid of 
Christianity. Gro. H. Grezr.”’ 





NorTHERN AND SovTHERN SKULLSs.—Mr. Eorror : 
I lately took a ramble through the battle-fields 
near Spottsylvania Court House, where Generals 
Grant and Lee and their vast armies had the 
memorable engagement in May,1864; and know- 
ing that you highly value facts that may benefit 
the science of which you are one of the leaders, 
I will give you the substance of some observa- 
tions I made on skulls of Northern and Southern 
soldiers who were killed in that battle. 

The skulls of Southern soldiers have a greater 
development of the organs of Comparison, De- 
structiveness, Benevolence, Sprituality, Self-Es- 
teem, Friendship, and Parental Love than those 
of Northern soldiers ; while the skulls of the men 
of the North have more of the faculties of Indi- 
viduality, Eventuality, Causality, Human Nature, 
Constructiveness, Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
Approbativeness, Inhabitiveness, and Combative- 
ness than those of the South. Now these are 
facts, and hold good in the case of a majority of 
skulls which I examined ; but whether they will 
bear the test of standing side by side with 
examinations made heretofore by others, I am 
unable to say. E. S. C. 

PayrstcaL vs. Morat Laws.—Mr. Eprror: In 
the May number of the Journat the question is 
asked, “If it is as sinful to violate God’s physical 
laws as it is his moral laws, why are we punished 
but for a short time for a violation of the former, 
and endlessly for a violation of the latter?” In 
reply to which I will venture a few suggestions, 
if it will not seem presuming in me to do so 
when wiser heads have declined to give an 
answer. 

Are we quite certain that the “ punishment for 
the violation of God’s physical laws” is always 
of “short duration?” If by the violation of these 
laws we are morally affected and influenced to do 
a great wrong, is not the sin in the violation 
of that physical law? and yet may it not be of a 
character to merit severe and possibly “ endless 
punishment?’ The comparative sinfulness of the 
violation of God’s physical and moral laws is a 
subject for discussion. But be this as it may, 
whether a violation of the one or the other, in the 
hands of our just and righteous Judge, the pun- 
ishment will be in proportion to the offense com- 
mitted. 8. M. W. 

Mr. Eprron—Seeing an article in the June 
number of the Journat, headed, “ Maternal Im- 
pressions,” reminded me of a somewhat similar 
but still more singular case. It is as follows: 

A woman, two or three weeks previous to 
being confined, saw a man that had his right 
arm cut off between the elbow and shoulder. 
She was curious about it, and examined it care- 
fully. On being confined, a boy was born with- 
out the right arm, but the arm came away 
afterward! Now can you tell how it could be 
so, when the child was already formed and nearly 
ready to come into the world? What took tha 
arm off of the infant before it was born? There 
is something singular in this, and which I would 
like to have explained, if it can be. J. 

[To explain this singular phenomena (sup- 
‘posing the facts to be as stated) would necessi- 
tate an exposition of the whole subject of the 
connection and relations of mind and body, for 
which we have at present neither the time nor 
the space. See “ Hints toward Physical Perfec- 
tion,” and “ A View at the Foundations of Char- 


acter” on that point. 
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“Ir l might give « short bint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tel) him bis fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
plee of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with mankind— 
neither t» cive wor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fl! apon him with the fron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slancer. But if ke regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myseli,"—De Foe, 
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RE-CREATION,. 





Cuaner, change, eternal change, is the 
Divine order of Nature. We have day- 
li¢ht and darkness; spring, summer, and 
winter ; time for work and time for re- 
pose ; but there is no standing still. 

Action is life—inaction is death. The 
planets continue in perpetual motion, 
and the human heart beats time to our 
breathing. From birth till death there 
is no cessation, no stopping. We are 
undergoing a constant change, for better 
or for worse, in ever being re-created. 
Once in every seven years—some physi- 
ologists say six—the human body un- 
dergoes a complete change. All the 
material there is of us to-day will have 
passed off, and a new body taken on— 
re-created—in the course of seven years’ 
or less. 

Looked at from our present stand- 
points, the processes of life and of change 
seem very slow; but when we look back, 
we realize more fully how “ rapidly time 
flies,” and how short is our stay here on 
earth. The poet thus expresses it: 

“A point of time, a moment's space, 
Removes me to yon heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell.’’ 

But the question for us to consider is 
this: Are we—when being re-made— 
improving? or are we retrograding ? 
We are ascending or descending—get- 
ting stronger or weaker. Having at- 
tained the stature of men, are we now 
in right relations with the laws of mat- 
ter and of mind? Or are we running 
counter to them? If living right, if 
conforming strictly to His requirements, 
we shall continue to improve from youth 
to age, from time to eternity. If, on the 
contrary, we disregard the laws which 
were established for our guidance and 





our good, if we run counter to them, the 
consequences will be fatal to us and to 
our posterity. “The wicked shall not 
live out half their days” 

Conpritions.—In being re-created, we 
must remember that the human body, 
like the plant and the tree, grows on 
what feeds it. Good food, with good 
air and water, makes good blood; as 
good fertilizers make good sap, through 
which the plant and the tree have a more 
rapid and perfect growth; while bad, 
insufficient, or innutritious food, impure 
air, and bad drink tend to degrade the 
blood and lower the tone and quality of 
body and brain ; in the same way that a 
poor, impoverished soil produces only 
dwarfed or sickly plants, and weeds or 
brambles instead of trees and vines with 
delicious shade and fruits. 

Perrsonat AppiicaTion.—Reader, how 
are you living? If young, are you grow- 
ing into a strong, robust, vigorous man ? 
Are you taking such manly exercises as 
will develop bone, muscle, and breathing 
power? Or are you sapping the foun- 
dations, wasting your vitality, and fit- 
ting yourself for the almshouse or a 
premature grave. The processes of re- 
creation are going on, and your are 
changing. If much in the open air, per- 
forming some daily manual labor, sleep- 
ing regularly, and living in careful ob- 
servance of the Christian precepts, you 
are improving, and may hope to come 
into healthy manhood. But if confined 
within doors, keeping late hours, taking 
little or no bodily exercise, and stimula- 
ting with narcotic or alcoholic liquors, 
the lungs will be small, the circulation 
sluggish, the muscles weak, the physical 
quality poor, the vitality low, and the 
health wanting. If this is your condi- 
tion, a slight attack, during a prevailing 
epidemic, will be sufficient to finish you. 
A prudent life insurance company would 
decline taking a risk in your case at any 
moderate rate. 

Are you a young lady? and have you 
a very small waist ? a soft and lily white 
hand? And does it fatigue you to run 
up stairs, or to walk five miles? Do 
you faint easily and prettily on the slight- 
est occasion? Do you think it vulgar 
to eat heartily, breathe freely, and do 
something useful? There are those—in 
other countries—who are so unnatural 
as to sit and simper by the hour, dress 





and decorate, pinch their feet with tight 
shoes, squeeze their waists, flatten their 
heads, paint their cheeks, ring their ears 
and noses, and then go on parade! They 
soon dry up, become lifeless shadows, 
blow away, and disappear forever. 

Now, you dissipated yougg man, sup- 
pose you marry one of these what 
shall we call them ?—what will be the 
consequence? Instead of a healthy, 
“happy family,” you will need to employ 
a physician, and establish a hospital at 
home. Enfeebled yourself, by smoking, 
chewing, drinking, or other bad habits, 
you are in no condition to enter into the 
marriage relation; while, ten to one, 
your companion is, by her fashionable 
folly, in even a worse state, and totally 
unfit to become a wife or a mother. 
What must be the results on offspring 
of such a course? Is it any wonder 
that we bury more than half a million of 
infants every year? Is it any wonder 
there are so many childless women ? 

Let us look at a better class of society 
and see how they live. Take the city 
merchant. He is “ bent on making mo- 
ney.” Though professedly temperate in 
eating and drinking, he becomes so ab- 
sorbed in business that he neglects his 
health. ‘ Business before pleasure” is 
his motto, and he is as regular as a clock 
—always at his post; and during the 
busy season he can scarcely take time 
for his meals. He bolts his toast and 
coffee for breakfast ; swallows his lunch 
without masticating it; drinks a glass or 
two of ale to aid digestion—by advice 
of a medical man who wants a patient ; 
applies himself anxiously to his goods 
and his accounts, and rushes home, by 
stage or railway, to a six-o’clock dinner. 
This is the meal of the day. It is made 
up of soups, fish, meats, fowl, vegetables, 
pastry, fruits, and nuts, washed down 
with ale, beer, wine, other liquors, or 
with strong coffee or tea. Dinner over, 
the cigar or the pipe and the newspaper 
are next in order, and occupy the mind ; 
then a game, more drink, supper, and to 
bed. There is little or no time to be- 
stow on wife, children, or friends. In 
time, there are unpleasant symptoms of 
indigestion, constipation, piles, nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia. He, too, is undergoing 
the process of re-creation. Is he im- 
proving? He may get money, but at 
what a fearful cost ! 
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How is it with many of our profes- 
sional men ?—lawyers, physicians, and 
clergymen? When pursuing their stud- 
ies in school or college, how many look 
well after the foundations? Do they 
make it any part of their care to lay in 
a plentiful supply of vitality, or to take 
on constitution? Or do they seek only 
to pass the dread ordeal of an examina- 
tion, secure the honors, and then, with 
shattered nerves and a wasted constitu- 
tion, go “upon the shelf,” and drag out 
a feeble, inefficient life ? 

Or take those who escape the contam- 
inations of college life, and enter upon 
their professions with health unimpaired. 
How long can they endure the never-end- 
ing demands on their time? Is there a 
clergyman among us, in regular service, 
who is not overworked? And is it not 
necessary that he take time for rest and 
recuperation ? Give him a fortnight, a 
month, or six weeks in which to rusti- 
cate, and on his return he will preach 
sermons which will keep you awake. 
He needs a change of food, of air, of 
scenery, and of associations, in order to 
be healthfully re-created. 

The same is true of physicians in full 
practice, worn down with work by da 
and work by night; live they ever so 
carefully, they require rest, recreation, 
and seasons of repose. 

So of artists, mechanics, and opera- 
tives. Their work, the same thing over 
and over again, becomes monotonous, 
tiresome, exhausting, and a play-day now 
and then is indispensable, to keep the 
machinery of body and mind in working 
order. This is the season for mental re- 
laxation and for bodily recuperation, es- 
pecially for those of sedentary habits. 
Farmers, gardeners, stock and fruit grow- 
ers, sailors, fishermen, and other out-door 
workers, whose lungs and skins come in 
daily contact with the pure invigorating 
air, have less occasion for summer vaca- 
tions and holidays. But we pent-up ed- 
itors, and you bleached teachers, preach- 
ers, students, merchants, bookkeepers, 
clerks, and the rest, need at least forty 
days in the wilderness, fasting, praying, 
resting, re-creating. 

———2 


Pro.iFic.—A woman died in Gloucester, Mass., 
lately, thirty years of age, who had given birth 
to twelve children in ten years. Eleven of these 
children were born at five births, four pairs of 
twins and one triplet. [It is not at all strange 
that she died, but a wonder she lived so long.] 


See 
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HOW TO BECOME CITIZENS. 





Now that the war is over, and half a million of 
young men are returning to their homes and 
friends, the transition from soldier life to citizen- 
ship will be very great. Many went inte the 
army as apprentices or directly from school, with 
characters unformed, with habits not established, 
and army life, as a matter of course, has its va- 
ried influences upon different individuals. One 
is made more staunch, manly, and heroic, and 
another is led to dissipation and a reckless dis- 
regard of former habits and quiet usages. 

Those whom the army has strengthened into 
noble manhood will come back improved by the 
hardships of the war; and those who have been 
rendered dissipated in any respect, either in 
their appetites or general manner and bearing ; 
those who have forgotten the Sunday-school and 
the mother's religious teaching, now come back 
to us to blend in the common mass, to be elevated 
and benefited according as their character and 
the circumstances they meet at home shall do it. 
A good start is the best promise of success, and 
we would suggest to our friends—and all the 
soldiers are our friends—that on resuming citizen- 
ship a few points should be well considered. 

Each one should seek some remunerative and 
respectable employment, and if they have been 
in the habit of drinking or smoking, they will 
doubtless find it greatly to their advantage to lay 
them all aside. Certainly a soldier who can 
bravely face the infuriated foe amid bristling 
bayonets and thundering cannon, bas courage 
enough to quit bad habits on returning to civil 
> -life, and to be able to say no to those who invite 
him to drink. But unfortunately for human na- 
ture,a man can meet serried hosts in battle easier 
than the seductive persuasion of friends who 
would lead him to dissipation. 

We insist upon it, that a right start is half the 
battle ; and if they begin right on returning, it 
will be easy to carry out their good resolutions. 
And we beseech our friends who have not been 
in the army, who are at home receiving their sol- 
dier friends, that they refrain from persuading 
them to indulge. 

Army life unfortunately tends to dissipation. 
Drinking, and other habits, are too common in 
all armies, and light, frolicksome boys, led by 
those who are older, fall into bad habits ; but 
they can be reclaimed ; they can turn over a new 
leaf ; they can say to the cup, Avaunt! and to the 
tempter, “Get thee behind me ;” and properly 
started in the right way, it will be very easy for 
them to keep there. 

We were much pleased, a short time Since, at 
the bearing and errand of a young man who 
called on us. He was just out of the army, he 
said, and he desired to start right, enter upon cit- 
izenship in the proper manner. His friends—his 
lady-love doubtless—had requested him to go 
and sign the temperance pledge. We gave him 
a note to our venerable friend Dr. Marsh, the 
great apostle of temperance in New York, for 
which he expressed his thanks, and started to 
enroll his name with the temperance host. God 
keep him and make him, as he is able to be, a 
blessing to his wife, his mother, and all his 
friends ; and we would kindly suggest to all our 
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friends, the soldiers, to go and do likewise. If 
they have formed the habit of drinking, the 
pledge will be an aid to their salvation. If they 
have not formed the habit of drinking, it will be 
very little privation, and set a worthy example 
for those who are not strong iu resisting tempta- 
tions. Then if they will join a church and come 
under religious influences, they will be in the 
way of growth in grace, promotion, usefulness, 
and happiness. 

In this way they may become good citizens as 
they have been excellent soldiers. 


> oo ae 


OUR POLITICS. 


We are not partisans in any objectionable 
sense, nor are we the advocates of mere party 
measures; but we are American citizens, and 
shall “defend the flag’ against foes from within 
or without. We are for the Union and a Censti- 
tution of equal rights to every citizen. We pro- 
pose measures for the improvement of our whole 
people rather than for any part. Our mission, 
like that of the teacher, is to reach, impress, and 
improve all mankind. In the elucidation of 
questions, if we step on partisan toes or secta- 
rian corns, so much the worse for them ; we can 
not turn aside ; we will not leave our work.. We 
have nothing to do with geographical iines nor 
with tate boundaries. Our field of labor is the 
world, and “our party” is humanity. Where 
there are “ human heads,” there is where we 
propose to work. Our politics, like our sympa- 
thies, are above, and include, all parties, sects, 
colors, tribes, and nations. 
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“ PHILALETHES,” to whose articles against Phre- 
nology, in the Toronto Christian Guardian, we 
made a reply, has rejoined. As, however, he 
does not adduce new matter, it is unnecessary 
for us to continue the controversy. He thinks we 
ought print his rejoinder—we don't. It was fair 
and courteous in the Guardian, after printing the 
attack, to print the defense, and we thank that 
paper for so doing. But while we mean to do 
justice, and think we do it, we must necessarily 
judge how long a series of pleadings we can ad- 
mit on any one occasion. Philalethes made the 
best of his case, and did very creditably. We 
think we answered him fully, and that in answer- 
ing his first assault we answered his second also ; 
and with regret at differing from a respectable 
adversary, we bid him good-bye for the present. 

Coxscrentiousness.—The Christian Times re- 
bukes us somewhat sharply for permitting a /ap- 
sus calami to escape our editorial attention in an 
article on Conscientiousness, on page 21 of our 


July number. That there is a strong temptation 
to tell lies, or at least to magnify the truth in 
the case supposed, is true, but we do not inten- 
tionally teach that one must yield to any tempta- 
tion to do wrong, but quite the contrary. We 
thank the editor of the Christian Times for calling 
our aitention to the oversight. 


Taxixe Cotp.—Thousands die annually by 
simply “taking acold.” A cold is usually taken 
either by being chilled, putting on damp clothing, 


or cooling off suddenly after exercising freely. 
To avoid undue changes in the temperature of 
the body, made in either of these ways, is to 


promote health and prolong life, 
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RETURNED SOLDIERS, 


Ir was predicted by Englishmen that our million 
of discharged soldiers having once “smelt pow- 
der,” would no more settle down to the monotonous 
duties of industrial life. They probably judged 
us by themselves. In England, a man who is 
once a soldier is a soldier for life. Then our dear 
cousins were not without fear that we should, 
when our civil war was over, “seek a pretext” to 
“pitch into them,” in retaliation for insults, 
injuries, and wrongs which her pirates inflicted 
onus. It is natural for a wicked nature to fear, 
and even hate, those he has wronged. But John 
Bull misjudged the American in this; and though 
we are bound to demand satisfaction for every 
offense, we hold no malice or feeling of revenge 
toward others. Our soldiers are returning to 
their homes and their work. They are content 
with the success achieved on the battle-field, and 
now seek the sweets of a tranquil domestic life. 
It is only the Fenians England may need to look 
after here, but all the Americans will mind their 
own business, growing corn and cotton ; rebuild- 
ing their merchant ships; building railways ; 
opening rivers and harbors; mining for gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, and coal; growing 
fruits, live-stock, and adding to the wealth of 
the nation and to the creature comforts in all 
other respects. The returned soldier will stock 
anew his farm, his shop, and his library; look 
after the education of his children, and become, 
as before, a sober, industrious, enterprising, cir- 
cumepect citizen. But he will also keep his eye 
on the gun, and should there be occasion, he will 
need but the proper “warning,” when he will 
again rush to the defemse of his home, the support 
of his government, and the driving out of invaders. 
Our soldiers, for the most part, are citizens, 
and not mere fighting machines who go into the 


_ army—as in Europe—to save themselves from 


starvation, or fight for eight dollars a month. 
Americans are justly proud of their citizen sol- 
diery. In future, we shall keep up a moderate 
standing army, and shall establish military and 
naval schools in all proper places, and look to our 
millions of volunteers, who will be ever ready to 
defend the flag which is to wave over this conti- 
nent. 
me ome 


THE U.S. AND B.N.A. 
“THE LEAVEN WORKING.” 


Ivsteap of half a dozen petty republics, prov- 
inces, or kingdoms on this continent, we would 
have one great, united nation. Consolidation is 
the order of the day in all minor matters; and why 
not ia national and continental affairs? While 
other nations apply the word “ Royal” to houses, 
ships, roads, etc., let us Americans apply the 
word “Union” for the same purposes. But we 
write this to introduce a correspondent, who 
speaks for himself. 

Newncryporr, Mass. 

Messrs. Eprrors—Presuming on an acquaintance with 
you of some years’ duration asa reader of your valuable 
“ Amuctoan Purexotocicat Journat,” I take the liberty 
of a! Iressing you these few lines as a slizht token of crat- 
itade to you for the valaable information which like rays 
of ligt the Jovgnxat, ever since I first perused its pages, 
has thrown along the pathway of my life. For sixteen 
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years [ have been an almost constant reader of It, and 
have now got to view it in the light of a guide and faithful 
teacher, and consult its pages on the questions of the day 
as the mariner would his chart of the coast when at sea 
and in doubt as to his proper bearings. That I have not 
made better headway through life is who'ly my own fault; 
that I have been enabled, however, to avoid the sunken 
rocks and dangerous sands which threaten us all on the 
sca of life, I fecl largely indebted to the science of Phre- 
nology as unfolded in the pages of your Journ... 

Being a native of Quebec, Canada, aud having lived 
for sixteen years in the province of Nova Scotia, I could 
not but be pleased while feeling thst the United States, 
where I have lived seventeen years, is my adopted coun- 
try, to read in your May number of the Jovrnat an arti- 
cle on some of the lea. ing men in the province of Can- 
ada. I was particularly pleased with the spirit which you 
manifested in describing the phrenological char cter of 
Messrs. Drown, Carticr, and Galt. The LDritish provinces 
are peculiarly situated—almost a part of one, and situated 
between two great nations, they hang midway, like Mo- 
hammed’s coflin, and belong to newher, The people, 
thrifty, intelligent, and industrious, attached to their 
homes, and strongly imbued with a spirit of patriotism, 
have no nationality around which they can rally their en- 
ergies and give breadth and seepe t» their advancement, 
Consequently they arc cramped and narrowed down to 
sectionalism, behind the times in improvements, and 
only challenge the attention «f their neighbors from the 
geographical advantages which they enj \y and the ability 
displayed by those prominent men in their midst that no 
form of government or isolation can who'ly keep down 
out ofsight. Believing as I do that these provinces made 
a great mistake in not going with the old th-rteen States, 
I can not but wish for the day when the flag that has 
emerged from the smoke of th» battle-fleld with its truant 
stars once more fixed in their orbit, will peacefully float 
over the woole of British North America, from the frozen 
heights of Abraham, in tho picturesque city of Quebec, to 
the Atlantic-bouud coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land, 

In the number of the JovgNxat to which I have referred, 
you promise some further description of prominent colo- 
nists. The gentlemen you name from Nova Seotia I 
have seen, and believe they will compare favorably with 
those of any state or country. Ion. Joseph Tlowe, Will- 
iam Young, and J. W. Johnson, however, stand out most 
prominently. Iloping that you may sec fit t» fulflll your 
promise at an early day, and that I have not trespassed 
too much on your time and paticnce, I subscribe myself 
yours, respectfully, an Ex-Co.onist, 


—— = oe 


A Letrer Ero Lizzre.—Dear Journal: In your 
pages I often see the question, “ What has Phre- 
nology done for you?” As you lie before me on 
the table, I feel with deepest gratitude that it has 
done much for me, and I can not refrain from 
writing a few words in its praise and in favor of 
you, my beloved Journat, Yes, you have been 
a true friend ; you have guided me into a calm 
state of mind ; have made me feel more kind and 
charitable to all. You have been the source of 
much comfort and happiness to one who lives far 
away on the rolling prairies of Ilinois. You 
have been a true light to guide my feet, and 
would that every family in the land could know 
your ®alue, 

In the pages of the JocrnaL we see many por- 
traits and biographies of the noble and educated 
men and women of our country, and the lessons 
I have drawn from their lives have done me 
much good in guidiog my own into higher chan- 
nels. 

Dear PrrexoiocicaL JournaL, may God speed 
you in your glorious teachings; and while [ re- 
member with gratitude the good you have done 
me, I do not forget that it was the kindest of 
brothers who presented you to me as a New 
Yean’s Grrt. Ever your friend, IZZIE. 


[May other brothers go and do likewise, and 
may other sisters appreciate as truly the gift. 
Reader, lend your Jocrnats.—Eb.] 





ANGIL MARY. 


BY FAITH. 


Suovtp the pure, blue eyes of her to whom I 
always involuntarily assign the name “ Angel” 
when memory brings her dainty form before me, 
chance to look upon these words, she, in her 
sweet humility, will never dream they are de- 
scriptive of herself, and if such a thing were 
hinted, would be sarprised and shocked ; yet for 
years she has been to me the embodiment of all 
that is pure and good and true. 

Often, when we both were little more than 
children, have I watched that sweet face raised 
with eager attention while every faculty seemed 
aroused to receive the persuasive words of coun- 
sel and direction that fell from the lips of our 


revered pastor. Still later, just as she was 


“ Standing with reluctant fect, 
Whero the brook and river mect, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet,” 


she dedicated her life to Him who lived and died 
for us, and from that time moved among us with 
a deeper light in her large spiritual eyes, and an 
added radiance on her broad white brow, which 
will one day be overshadowed by a crown of 
light. 

Saeny superficial observers would fail to dis- 
cover beauty in her face, and though the features 
are all good, and her head well balanced, and, 
to use a phrase familiar to the readers of these 
pages, “remarkably well developed in the upper 
story,” yet her chief charm is the expression of 
purity and peace and love that always transfig- 
ures her, when before me, into the white-robed 
angel she surely will become when her earth 
work is finished. 

She ever strives to follow in the footprints of 
Him who “went about doing good,” and ever 
exerts a powerful influence ; even those who do 
not at once yield to her gentle entreaties, and the 
still more powerful influence of her presence and 
example, regard her with sincere respect as one 
whose daily life is in accordance with her princi- 

les. 

. She is not unsocial, and does not stand aloof 
from the cares and pleasures of daily life, nor 
fail to take a deep interest in the great questions 
of the day. She is thoroughly loyal, and during 
the past three years has endured with the quiet, 
martyr-like spirit that has found a fitting abode 
in many a gentle heart throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, the constant exposure to all 
the dangers of active service, of one whose life 
was to her far more precious than her own. 

Yet none of these things possess the first place 
in her heart ; she enjoys the many good gifts that 
are bestowed upon ber by a beneficent and boun- 
tiful IIand, yet prizes the love that bestows them 
above them all, and returns the sincere, purest 
love of her inmost heart, and the devotion of ber 
daily life to Ilis service, striving to do all things, 
even every little daily duty, in such a way as 
shall be pleasing to Him. 

Neither does she consider herself perfect, but 
in common with all who have an extensive 
knowledge of themselves, and of bumen nature 
generally, is at times deeply bumbled under 
a sense of unworthiness, and shocked to find her 
heart at variance with the commands of God, 
when those most intimately associated with her 
could find nothing wrong in her life. 

Oh, Mary! would there were many more such 
“ministering spirits’’ as ft? art! ‘The world 
would be the better for it." Many a weary soul, 
struggling faintly to look up and beyond this 
“ vale of tears,” to the sinless land of rest and 
love that at times reems so far away, would re- 
ceive fresh in:piration avd courage, and arise 
with renewed vigor and a more elevated faith, 
to tread the narrow way that alone leads to lifo 
eternal ! 
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MEMORIAM—OUR DOG SHEP. 
BY PERRIE WINKLE. 


Ovr dog has “had his day.” I can but weep, 

Dear, faithful Shep, since thou hast fallen as'eep 

In death’s repose. In vain I stroke thy head, 

And call thy name in loving tones, for thou art dead; 

And I must bury thee from sight away, 

And nevermore caress thee from this day ; 

For even now they’ve shaped for thee a grave, 

And wait to bear thee hence. Farewell, my brave, 

My nobie, trusty friend! My love for thee 

Had grown proverbial as thine for me; 

And I do mourn thee with a grief profound, 

Shall miss thee, mourn thee in my daily round 

Though fleld and woodland, mountain-top and glen, 

Thy share the basket—mine, the book and pen. 

Farewell, dear Shep ; thy work in life is done, 

While I, less faithful, have but ju-t begun 

To do and dare; to “labor and to wait,” 

To see my name in “ blue and gold” amid the great. 

Perchance my w.ld ambitious dream, like thee 

Shall soon be buried ; then may Icaven decree 

A spirit of humility and worth, 

A willingness to be not great; but good on earth, 

Summer’s soft sunset glimmering far and near, 

In deep‘ning sbadow, tells the night is here; 

8» once again farewell, my trusty brave— 

With tears we leave thee in thy prasrie grave. 
Garpew Prarie, ILiro1s, August, 1865. 


Witerury Dotices. 


[A works noticed in Toe Purrnoiocicat JouRNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.]} 











Tue Culture orf THE OBSERVING F'acct- 
TIzs 1x TuR FamIty anv Scnoot; or, Things about 
Home, and Ilow to Make them Instructive to the Young. 
By Warren Durwn. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1865. 75 ceuts. 


ere is a little book which we like more than we can 
well express, and which we wish could be introduced into 
every family in the land where there aro children to be 
educated. Ilappy days wili those be for the children and 
fortunate ones for the world when the teachings of this 
modest but most excellent manual shail have been gener- 
ally received and put into practice. Parents, we beg you, 
for the sake of your children, as well as for the sake of 
human progress and the world’s future, to try to get cor- 
rect views of this ali-important matier of early education, 
This book will help you. 
Systematic Human Pustotocy, ANAt- 


OMY, AND IIyorexz. By T. 8S. Lambert, M.D. New 
York: William Wood & Co. 1865. $1 60. 


The plan of Dr. Lambert's work is excellent, and the 
execution in the bighest degree successful. It has distine- 
tive features of real merit, which, together with the beauty 
and effectiveness of its illustrations and the clearness of its 
typography, will commend it to the attention of teachers 
and students. The exhibition of relations by tables, syn- 
opsis, and black-board exercises is a part of the plan that 
we highly commend, and which will render it both more 
interesting and more instructive than it could have been 
without them. 
Letrezs To Various Prrsons. 


Henry D. Thorean. Boston: Ticknor & Fields; B. H. 
Ticknor, New York. 1565. $1 50. 


A collection of very charming epistles from one of the 
most charming of writers. They come to us through the 
editorship of R. W. Emerson, with little if any of their 
fre-hness and paturalness brushed from them. They give 
us glimpses of the private history of one of the most singu- 
lar men of our day—tneir author. 


By 


Essays 1x Criticism. By Matthew Ar- 


nold, Professor of yn A in the U op of Oxford. 
Boston: Tickuor & Fiel 1865. [3§2.] 


These essajs pos+ess a charm which it is not easy to de- 
scribe, but which every cultivated reader will appreciate 
on their perusal. Perhaps it lies partly in the elegance 
and vivacity of their style ; but we think it comes mainly 
from the absence of that stiff conventionalism and close 





adherence to the musty canons of old-fogy logicians that 








is so observable in literary criticism generally. Professor 
Arnold, as he says in bis preface, has “ a profound respect 
for intuitions and a very ‘ukewarm respect for the 
elaborate machine-work of the logicians;” so here we 
have criticism from a poetic psycbological stand-point, It 
would be well if we had more of it, 


Nationat Lyrics. By John G. Whittier. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1365. 50 cents. 

This is the third of the series of “Companion Poets for 
the People,” and is illustrated and printed in the same 
beautiful style as the other volumes we have heretofore 
noticed. The poetry of Whittier needs no praise from us. 


A Comparison of the Present Nominal 
Church with the Scripture Representation of the Church 
of Christ. By Danicl Musser. Lancaster, Pa.: Elias 
Barr. 1860. 


A pamphlet of fifty-six pages, in which the author sets 
forth his ideas of the true na'ure and design of the Chris- 
tian Church, which, he thinks, have been in a measure lost 
sight of in modern times. —— 

New Booxs.—Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticc d in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be ordered 
through us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or 
interesting : . 

Travets rx Centrat Asta. Being the Account of a 
Journey from Teheran across the Tarkoman Desert, on 
the Eastern Shore of the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand, performed in the year 1863. By Arminius 
Vambery. With Map and Woo:l-cuts. $3 75. 

Lessons From Tue WORLD oF MATTER AND THE WoRLpD 
or Man. By Theodore Parker. Selected from Notes of 
unpublished Sermons, by Rufus Leighton. {2 50. 

Diary or Genera SuerMan’s CAMPAIGN THROUGH 
Grorcia anp tue Canotrnas. By Brevi t Major George 
Ward Nichols, Aide-de-Camp to General Sherman. With 
a Map and Illustrations. $1 75. 

Toe Orntentat Cuvurcn anp tae Latrx. By Jonas 
King, upward of Forty Years Missionary in Palesiine and 
Greece. 75 cents 

Aurrep Ilavart’s Hovsenotp. By Alexander Smith, 
author of “ A Life Drama.” $1. 


Ovr New Annvat.—“ Our New 
Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy” for 1866 is now 
in press, and wili be ready about the first of September. 
Orders may be sent in at once, and “first come first 
served.” Among the leading articles in the forthcoming 
number are, The Language of the Eye; Character in the 
Walk; Heads of the Leading Clergy ; Heads of the Most 
Notorious Boxers; The Red Man and the Black Man; 
Stammering, its Causes an’ Cure (worth the price of the 
number); Fate of the Apostles ; Shaking Hands as a Sign 
of Character; Fat Folks and Lean Folks; President 
Johnson; Abraham Lincoln; Geveral Grant; General 


Sherman; Commodore Vanderbilt; Brigham Young; 
Joha Bright; Richard Cobden ; The Mother of W: sley, 
etc., wit» more than forty portraits and other ilustratims, 
[Price, $1 per dozen ; single co copies, prepaid, 12 cents.] 


Tue FEepERAL Anmrtcan Mostury.— 
The August number opens with an article on “A Party of 
the Future,” by A. J H. Duganne, which is foliowed by 
various papers on topies of intercs', stories, poetry, etc. ; 
which would do eredit to any magazine in America or 
Earope. Mr. Duganne is now one of the editors. J. P. 
Robens, Publisher, New York. $4 a year. 


Saytnes or Lanienvs.—J. P. Robens, 
87 Park Row, New York, has issucd, ia a neat pamphlet, 
a translation of the much-talked-of critique of M. A. 
Rogeard on Louis Napoleon’s “ Life of Cassar,” which was 
80 summarily suppressed in France. It is entitled, in the 
original, Propos de Labienus, and is one of the wittiest 
and most caustic pieces of criticism ever published. 
25 cents. 

Women rn THE Hosprrat.—The New 
York Dispensary and Tospital for Women and Children, 
situated at No, 256 West Twenty--ixth Street, near Eighth 
Avenue, New York, is one of the most deserving and most 
usefal of our city charities, and we trust will be among 
the first to engage the atrention of the philanthropic aod 
the wealthy. A peculiar feature of this institution is that 
women thoroughly educated in medicine, fully acquainted 








with the needs of their own sex, and in close sympathy 
with their work, are to have the entire management and 
treatment of all cases coming to it os beneficiaries, 
For a pamphict in which the organ‘za‘ion, plan of opera- 
tions, snd wants of the instirut-on are set forth, address the 
secretary, Miss Julict Corson, 867 West Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York. 

M. 


Tne Empress Everntr.—Mr. 
Ormsbee, 411 Broadway, New York, has i-sued a very 
beautiful “carte do visite” of this lady, suitable for the 
album. It is sold for 25 cents a copy, and may be had 
prepaid by post at this office. 


Skanprvavisk Post.—This is the 
“Central-Organ Skandinaviska Befolkingen i Amerika,” 
published in the Danish language at 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. It should have wide circulation among our 
enterprising and energetic Scandinavian f-llow-cit:zens, 
Priset dr $3 for ett ar $1 for 4 manader cller 17 numror och 
6 cent ett exemplar. 

Aw Important Worx. —Mr. Wm. V. 
Spencer, Boston, announces as on the eve of republication 
the recent examination by J. Stuart Mill of the philosoph- 
ical teachings of Sir Wm. Iamilton, which is just now 
exciting attention in England among the students of phi- 
losophy. It will appear in two forms, a library style, and 
also a cheaper popular edition. 


: Tas Portitanp-OrrGon Drrecrory 
for 1° 

McCormricr’s Oregon, Washington, and Idaho Alma- 
nac for 1865. 

Through the politeness of Mr. Aaron Bushwiler, of 
Portland, we have received copies of these very useful 
publications, The price of the Directory is $2 in gold; 
and of the Almanac, 25 cents. They are published by 8. 
J. McCormick, Portland, Oregon. 


New York Mernopist.—The frequent 
quotations we have made from this excclient weckly 
journal should serve our readers as an evidence of its 
quality. If something more be wanting, read what the 
New York Independent—a Presbyterian—says of it: 

“Therc is no more readable paper upon our exchange 
list than our neighbor, the Methodist, Its selections are 
made with excellent Judgment; it has an extensive and 
interesting correspondence ; it has a literary department; 
provides well for the children; and furnishes financial 
and commercial reports. The editorial page is marked by 
able ae, and always sides with justice in the vital 
ques‘ions of these times,” 

After indorsir. ‘e the above, we beg to refer to the pro- 
specius in our advertising department, and add, that we 
regard the Methodist as one of the most spirited, io- 
— and best printed of of our American religious jour 

TRUBNER’s Awemoax AND ORIENTAL 
Literary Recorp.—This is a monthly regis‘er of the 
most important works published in North and South 
America, India, China, and the British colonies; with oc- 
casional notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, and Russian books. It 1s full of information, 
valuable to both the book-buyer and the bookseller. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Trubner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, 
Londén. 


New Mvsic.—Horace Waters, No. 
481 Kroadway, New York, publishes “The Peace Jubi- 
lee,” and “ Glory to God in the Highest,” by Mrs. E. A. 
Parkhurst; “The Boys are Marching Home ;” “ From the 
North to the South,” a Military Galop, by Charles Fradel ; 
“ The Invitation Waltz,” by Fred. Schneider; “ Stand up 
for the Fiag,” by Mrs. Parkhurst; “Sigh io the Heart 
Waltz,” by Mrs. Parkhurst; “Oh, meet me, Dear Moth- 

er!” by Stephen C, Foster; and “Only You and 1,” by 
Mrs. Parkhurst. 

Mx. Jexnincs Demorrst has lately published “Love 
on the Brain,” by Mrs. Parkburst; “ The National Jubilee 
Prize Song,” by Konrad Treuer; “* Everybody’s Love 
Song ;” “ The Whip-poor-will’s Song,” by Henry Maillard ; 
“The Whip-poor- Will,” an echo song, by Henry Maillard ; 
and “* Everybody’s Love Song,” by Konrad Treuer. 

From Otrver Ditson, Boston, we bave “Morning 
Dew,” by Sidney Smith; “The Sour Apple Tree,” and 
* Liutle Tad,” by J. W. Turner; and “ The Mer-mayed,” 
by A. D. Inglis, Esq. 
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| Patent Office Department. 


The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress. 














Tus Perrotecm Era.—“ Old King 
Cole” (C..al) oce»pies at present rather a shaky throne. 
Between the monopo'ists, with their exorbitant prices on 
the one hand, and the inventors, with their gas and kero- 
sene coking and heating apparatuses on the other, the 
“black diamonds” may soon be found to be no more 
among the necessaries of life than the more brilliant ones 
generuliy couuted as prec'ous stones, 

The f-usibiliry of cooking by means of kerosene is no 
longer a matier of doubt, One after another, the difficul- 
ties which at first seemed to beset the new mode have 
beer overcome by American ingenuity, and we now have 
petroleum stoves with which the cooking, washing, and 
ironing of a family can be done not only more comfortably, 
but more ecovomically than with the ordina'y coal stove. 
We speak from experience, afer an actual trial of one of 
the “ Union Oil 8 oves” (Dillings’ Patent) manufactured 
and sol: by the Kerosene Lamp Ileater Company, No. 206 
Peari Street, New York. With this stove (a No. 2, and 
No. 8 is still more efficient), half 2 gallon of water in an 
ordinary tea-kettle may be bo:led in fifteen minutes, and 
biscuits or potatoes baked or flut-irons hvated in the same 
length of tme. To bake a medium-sized loaf of bread 
does not require over thirty minutes. The expense for oil 
(using four burners) is about four cents per hour. 

Tois is an opea stove, on which any common stove 
furniture can be used, though additional advantages are 
gained by using utensils especially adapted to 1. We 
take pleasure in recommending the “ Union Stove” as the 
best among the many kerosene stoves that we have 
ex.mived. See advertisement. It can be ordered through 
this oflice. 

A Musicat Crock.—A musical clock has been 
ord: red by Mr. Guinness for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dub- 
li-. The disls are of copper, and are cach eight feet in 
diameter, and the main whee!s are each 18 inches in di- 
am: ter. The hours will be struck on a bell weighing one 
ton and a half, and the tunes played on nine otber bells, 
varying in we gnt from five ewt to Mecwt The penda- 
lum measures upward of 15 feet in length, oscillates once 
in two seconds, and has a weight or “ bob” at its end of 
upward of two cwt. Its present repertoire consists of four 
tunes, which will be performed at intervals of three hours, 
day aud night; .bat is to say, at three o'clock a.m., and at 
three o'clock p.m. the clock, having struck the hour, will 
play “ Adeste Fideles” twice, with ao interval of one bar 
between the parts. At noon and at midnight it will play 
the air “ Martyrdom” twice, with two bars interval; at 
nine «’clock, morning and evening, it will play the “ Si- 
cilian Mariner's Hymn ; and atsix a.m. and six p.m., “ Ros- 
seau’s Dream,” both airs, as ia the former instances, being 
repeate d. _- 

Catcuinc Fires.—Some inventive 
genius with large perceptives and a lau table desire to 
relieve suffering bumanity from one of our prominent 
bou-ehold nuisances, having obeerved that flies prefer a 
pendent string to any other object for a nerch, has hit 
upen a pian for accommodating them in a way more 
agreeable to the housekeeper than to the flies—in other 
words, bas invented a fly-trap on the hanging-string prin- 
ciple, which soon makes sad havoc with the buzzing tribe. 
Mr. G. B. Morse, 389 Broadway, New York, will supply 
the “ Noveity Fly-Trap” to agents and the trade. 


InvENTors are informed that we have 
a Patent Office Department connected wiih our establish- 
ment on Broadway, and that we secure patents for 
inventors in all parts of the civ.lized world where parents 
aro granted. We have competent agents in London, 
Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, etc., and the best facilities 
everywhere. Let our ingenious Americans continue to 
cultivate this most important ficid, and lead the world in 
inveation, mecnanism, art, and in general fotelligence. 
We are rapidly placing the Old World under obligations 
to the New, end ia nothing more than ’n useful invention. 
Let ws keep the lead. exder, have you no org nal 
ivvas? Hove you ne inventive talent? You imve ', and 
we will secure you a pavent. It may be very useful, aud 
make you # fortuae. 








ALL IS WELL. 
BY FRANCES LAMARTINE. 


Tae mighty wood thet crowns the hill 
Dripped crimson drops the livelong day, 
And through the forest deep and chill 
The autumn sbadows crept away. 
Two lovers wandered side by side, 
And watched the splendor of the wood ; 
Two lovers prayed at eventide, 
And thankéd God that all was good. 
A south wind from the summer-land 
Waited through the forest low and long; 
The maiden grasped her lover's hand, 
And sbuddered at the thoughts of wrong. 
The bugle, from the distant vale, 
Sent up its blast in notes of woe; 
The lover murmured, calm and pale, 
“My country calls me—I must go.” 
There, where the mighty forest shade 
Swept out the glory of the sun, 
Two lovers wept, and, parting, prayed, 
“ Thy will, O God, not ours, be done!” 
A year flew past, a swift-winged year, 
And once again the wood sublime 
Dripped crimson drops on autamn’s bier ; 
And talked reproachfully of Time. 
Two grave-monnds, nestled side by side, 
Lay in the shadow of the wood; 
Two lovers slept at eventide, 
And all tbat God had done was good. 
To-day, all up and down the land, 
Are countless hosts of early graves— 
In forest deep, on ocean’s strand— 
But, Heaven rejoice! the old Flag waves. 
And though with life’s bright crimson flood 
Our own fair earth is drenched and stained, 
Yet through the flow of heroes’ blood, 
The Nation’s freedom has been gained. 
And from the valleys of the skies 
Tleaven’s marshaled hosts look down to-day, 
And glory in earth’s sacrifice, 
For earth's dark curse is washed away. 
Frve Corners, N. Y. 











Questions or ‘‘Genenat Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no spuce to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tnoveuts” solicited. 

Aw Orper ror Books, Journats, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart- 
ment—To Corrgesponpents—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on EPA RATE slips. 





Sovrnwarp Ho!—A correspondent wishes 
farther information in regard to the Southern Btates, their 
present condition, ete. [is communication was received 
too lare for reply in this number. We wiil endeavor in 
our next to give some useful information on these points. 
In the mean time we should be glad to hear from those 
who are now in the South, or who have lately returned 
from there. 

Mintarvutness.—To restrain this faculty, cease 
to seek occasions for its exercise, and assiduously caltivate 
&@ more serious state of mind. Veneration, Firmness, Self- 
Esieem, Cautiousness, and Secretiveness are all favorable 
to seriousness, and should be sct, with the intellect, as 
guar.is «ver excessive mirthfulness. 


CAL JOURNAL. 








(Serr., 


Secretrveness.—You may cultivate this organ, 
as all others, by judiciously exercising it. Set your in- 
tellect as a guard over your pa/ural impulsiveness and 
excessive frankness. Watch yourself. Siudy diplomacy 
a lie; be guarded and politic; practice strategy. 


Large Ears.—The quality and configuration as 
well as the size must be taken into account. Ears that 
resemble those of the lower animals in shape and in the 
lack of those delicate convolutions which give beauty to 
the well-formed buman e»r, betoken predominant animal- 
ity and a descent from an uncultivated if noi brutal stuck. 


Prerversion.—By making yourself acquainted 
with the legitimate or normal function of each organ, you 
will be able readily to distinguish the perverted fr. m the 
natural action. 

Lawyer.—Please give the phrenological devel- 
opments necessary to make a good lawyer. Ane. The 
mental temperament and large Eventua'ity, Comparison, 
Causality, Language, Order, and Continuity. We will 
bear in mind ) our request in regard to the group of “ Great 
Lawyers.’ 

Mepicat Exrcrricity.—What is your opinion 


of “M dical Electricity?” Do you trink it will benefit 
persons afflicted with a throat disease? Ans. We have 


no doubt but that electricity may be made a valuable 
remedial agent in judicious and skillful bands; but there 
is a great deal of quackery at the present time in which 
electricity plays a prominent part. We can not tell 
whether a purticular case of throst disease wou!d Be bene- 
fited by it or not, without a more definite knowledge of 
the circumstances under which it is manifested. 


Near-Siantrpness.—In case of near-sightedness, 
will closing the eyelids and placing the fingers upon the 
eye-b st squarely, and then exert a gentle pres-ure several 
times a day improve the sight, or would it injure the eye? 


Ane. We have no experimental krowledge on the subject. 
Asa general rule it is very dangerous to tamper with so 
delicate an organ as the eye. We should not try i: except 
on the recommendation of some trusiwourtby physician. 


Mitrrary Acapemy—Ilow to get to West 
Point.—Cacets for the Military Academy at West Point 
are appointed on ithe recommendation of the President or 
the Member of Congress for the district where the appli- 
cant lives. The candidate should have a good Enzlsh 
educaton, and an acquaintance with some of the foreign 
languages would be well, but is not ubsolutely necessary. 
The exp°nses of the cade s at the academy, such as board 
and clothing, are paid by Government. Catalogues can 
be obtained by addressing the officials of the Military 
Academy at West Point. 

No Namz.—A correspondent from McLemores- 
ville, Teon., writes us a lengthy and important communi- 
cation, but forgets to give us hisname. He will wondor 
he gets no reply until he sees this. Will he please send 
us his address? a 

Gorp—Sitver—Oin,.--ll. H. We can not ad- 
vise you as to which would be best for you to invest in. 
There are seventy-five or more mining componies, and 
two hundred and thirty oil companies, with offices in New 
York, and a smaller number in Philadelphia and Boston. 
But which are best, or which promise to make the best 
divideads, we don't know. We have not the power of 
prescience, nor have we consulted the spirits, tried clair- 
voyance, fortune-tellcrs, as rologers, or the “ian in the 
moov,” cons-quen‘ly we are not posted. Our way of 
“ making money” is by the slow process of earning it 


Seven Wonpers or THE Worip.—A name given 
to seven very remarkable objects of the ancient world, 
which bave been variously enumerated. The following 
classification is that most generally received : 


1. The Pyramids of Evypt. 

2. The Pharos of Alexandria, 

8. The wails «nd h«nging gardens of Babylon, 
4. The temple of Diana at Ephe-us. 

5. The statue of the Olymp»an Jupiter, 

6. The Mausoleum of Art misia. 

7. The Colossus of Rhodes. 


We think additions should be made to this list, so as to 
include some of the wonders of the modern world and 
the werks of modern times, such as steam-ships, suspen- 
sion bridges, railways, tunnels, telegraphs, printing-ma- 
chines, etc., and—well, not to be foo modest, say Tue 
AmEGICAN PurENnoLoGicaL JouRNAL. 
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Srrasismus.—Is there any remedy for cross 
eyes? I have a friend whove right eye sometimes is 
turned, at otner times it is straight. Ans. This occasional 


turning of one eye which is generally straight is caused 
by a spasmodic action of the muscles. For permanent 
strabismus there is a surgical remedy which is sometimes 
efficacious, but it is more painful than dangerous, and 
rather uncertain in its results. ‘ 


Tue Garpen or Epex.—Where was it? Ans. 
Its exact locat‘on we believe is not known, nor do we 
think it at all necessary that it should be. Each man has 
his garden of Eden where he might be innocent and 
happy, but where temptations come ; and if not fortified 
by moral principle, he falls. 


Farness.—Are not some persons so constituted 
naturally that, do what they may, they will s'ill cont nue 
to be lean? Ans. Many persons are organized to be slim, 
wiry, beny, and they never will be fat; but hundre:!s are 
scrawny and ill-favored because they use tobacco, strong 
tea, spic s, and other things that pervert and depreciate 
their physique. Some work too hard, sleep too little, cat 
improper food, have other im, roper habits. Some inherit 
their tendency to leanness from the unbealthful habits of 
their parents. 


Laziness.—Is laziness an inherited condition or 
defect? and is it discoverable by Phrevology and Physi- 
ology? Ans. Laziness is ofien the resuit of organic con- 
dition. A person inheriting a temperament with but little 
nerve and much of the lymphatic element, with a strong 
digestive sysiem, with a large stomach and moderate 
lungs, and a narrow base of brain, will be lazy, and thus 
may te detected. But many pass for being lazy who are 
simply prostrated in their bodily and nervous forces 
through illness or wrong relations to life. 

Trickness or THE Skutt not Unirorm.—It is 
eaid by physiologists that the skull is not in all cases uni- 
for ia thicka: ss, how then can you determine the de- 
velopment of the phrenolugical organs? Ans. There is 


ordinarily no variation in the thickness of skulls which 
will exceed an eighth of an inch, but there are variations 
of developments in the different parts of the head amount- 
ing to an inch and a half. For instance, one man’s head 
will be an inch and a half broader above the ears, or an 
inch and a half higher at the crown, or an inch and a half 
longer fore and aft than another’s that may measure the 
saine in other respecis. There are portions of every skull 
which are known to be thinner than other portions, that 
phrenologists understand and appreciate. The relative 
thickness of the skull may be known by the anatomy, 
framework, or bony struc'ure; also by laying the hand 
on the head anywhere; and when the person speaks, if 
that part of the skull be very thick, there will be little or 
no vibration ; and if it be thin, there will be more vibra- 
tion; but any phrenologist of common sense or observa- 
tion, knowing where the skull is generally thickest and 
thinnest, and knowing the temperament, will find no in- 
superable barrier to an approximate accuracy in deter- 
mining the sizes of the phrenological organs. 


Virativeness.—Where is this organ located? 
I do not see it marked on the diagram on the cover of the 
Jourgnat. Ans, It is located behind the ear forward of 


Combativencss and below the back part of Destructive- 
ness as scen on that diagram. 


ConcenTRATIVENESS.—Is it the function of Con- 
centrativeness or Cont'nuity to give a merely negative 
faculty, rendering its possessor incapable of changing the 
activity of one organ for that of another? or is it an aci:ve 
faculty whose office 1s to rule over the emoiions, exer:ing 
and suppressing them by its own power? Ans. It is an 


active faculty, giving the disposition to continue, to be 
permanent and fixed, to do one thing at a time, to be 
thorough. We have sometimes regarded Continuity as a 
kind of regulator tending to restrain the impetuosity of 
the fvelings when excited by collateral influences. We do 
not think the function of Continuity to be exactly equiva- 
lent to what theologians have called “the freedom of the 
will;” it doubtless aids; but the intellectual faculties are 
the ones that give the power of choice, the estimation as 
to what is best. Firmness, Conscientiousnes:, Cautious- 
ness, and many other faculties join with the intellectual 
in forming decisions. The prodigal son might have 
known for a long time that his situation was bad, that in 
his father’s house the hired servants were faring better 





than he, and as a matter of choice his intellect taught him 
it would be a great deal better for bim to return; but it 
took Courage, Conscientinusness, Firmness, with humility 
and perbaps Concestrativeness, to bring him to that point 
where he said, “I will arise and go to my father.” He 
could have d ne it before, but enough of the faculties had 
not been aroused to impel him to an active decision. 
Phrenologists do not think the will originates in a single 
faculty any more than Understanding belongs to one 
facuity, or Memory to one faculty. 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. — What is the cause of 
absent-mindedness? Ans. Preoccupation of the mind is 
one thing; vacuity, or dreaminess, which tends to give 
one inattention, is another thing. It may come from pre- 
occupation or from Concentrativeness, and the dreamy 
state may arise from Ideality, or Spirituality, or Venera- 
tion, or Causality. 

Tue Crereceitum.—Is the cerebellum entirely 
devoted to the sexual p»ssions? Ans. It is believed that 
portions of the cerebellum subserve other purposes, the 
control of muscular action »mong others. 


Wricut.—If weight isa mere muscular sense, 
why should it be located in the intellectual region? why 
not in the cerebellum? Ans. The faculty of Weight 
brings man into harmony with the law of gravitation. Our 
judgment of perpendicularity, and whether a thing is ver- 
tical or violates the law of gravitation by being at an angle 
with the vertical line, isan element of Weight. We regard 
it as an intellectual faculty, relating us to momentum as 
well as to gravitation, and hus to do with regulating our 
forces. Truc, it belongs to the base of the brain—so do 
all the other perceptive organs—and is an clement com- 
mon to man and the lower animals. It may be called 
perhaps an instinct, in animals that do not reason. 
We judge of the weight of objects, as it is said, by the 
eye, by the estimation of the size, knowing the den- 
sity of the article in question. When we look at a load 
of hay, in bulk, and we know it lies loose, we may by 
experience have learned that hay of a certuin measure 
will weigh a ton; but let a man having formed such a 
judgment see compressed hay without knowing how 
solidly the bale is compressed, and he will form a very 
inaccurate judgment of the weight. 


Depreciation or Orcans.—A correspondent 
sends us the history of a case in which certain organs 
appreciably to the subject became much depressed. A 
lady who is seventy years of age, with all her faculties 
vigorous, remembers when a certain portion of her head 
was much more developed than at present, and the de- 
pression has occurred on each side precisely alike, show- 
ing that the organs in both hemispheres of the brain had 
become simultaneously lessened, and being intelligent on 
Phrenology, she is conscious of a diminution of the power 
of the faculty involved. The depression is still gradually 
and perceptibly increasing in depth and the faculty 
becoming more and more decreased in its manifestations. 
Such instances sre doubtless commo::, but the subjects of 
them are not sufficiently discriminating to appreciate the 
change. The forehead is often said to change, especially 
Causality becomes larger. Casts of the same head in our 
collection, taken at different times, show such changes. 
In the future, the public will make observations on these 
subjects for themselves. Hitherto Phrenology has been 
obliged to strugle for its life; it has had few supporters, 
except those specially engaged in maintaining it When 
it has become far more general, and there are a hundred 
times as many observers as at present, facts, in great 
numbers, will be brought to light illustrative of its 
doctrines. 

1. Waar should be the size of a young man’s 
head who is sixteen years of age and weighs 186 lbs. ? 


Ans. 21} to 22 inches. 2. What are large perceptive 
faculties indicative of? Ans, Great perceptive power, or 


ability to gather knowledge rapidly, and to form ready 
and correct judgments of things and their qualities. 


Seconp Marriace—A Soldier's Widow.—Is it 
right to spend one’s Jife mourning for a dead companion? 
or is it better to select a suitable person and murry aguin? 


Ans. In the July number we have discussed this subject, 
and refer to the article in question. We would not try to 
obstruct natural grief for ruptured ties, but there is a limit 
to appropriate sorrow, and we think ene pays a better 





compliment to a first marriage by entering into matri- 
monial relations a second time after a proper and respect> 
fal period has elapsed, than by living singly. Inordinate 
mourning does the living much harm and the dead no 
good. 

Wuat Pursvir?—Yes, the numbers you send 
us indicate a superior head. Some intellectual or artistic 
pursuit would suit her best. 


Fanny Frrx.—We have not yet been able to 
induce this lady to permit us to present her to our readers, 
nor do we fel justified in doing so against her wishes. 
Should she overcome her natural sensitiveness 80 far as to 
accede to our standing request, we shall be most happy to 
gratify our thousands of readers. With public characters 
of the masculine gender, we feel perfectly free to publish 
and “serve them up” when we like, but we may not take 
the same Jiberties with ladies. 


Quack Pureno.ocists. — Correspondents in 
Toronto, Canada, Detroit, Michigan, and other places 
complain of quack phrenologists who claim to represent 
this office. We beg to repeat that the persons alluded to 
have no connection whatever with us. They are bogus. 
But we would suggest that quack phrenologists are no 
worse than quack doctors, who feed on the pocke's of their 
victims. Sensible people wi'l discriminate and not accept 
“sound for sense,” nor “ self-praise” for real merit. 


Deap Lerrers.—Several letters remain in our 
office unanswered for want of proper address, A letter to 
Miss J. W. Bradley, Westville, Conn., of 24th April, is 
returned to us from the dead letter office with the remark 
“unknown,” which is very singular, »s the envelope was 
addressed by and to Mies B. Is the P. M. at fault? 
Letter-writers should be purticular to place the name of 


the post-office, county, and State at the head of their 
letter, and not omit to sign their own name in full at the 
bottom. Send no “has ily written letters,” nor those 
written in pencil nor in pule ink. Use white paper and 
black ink. Write—business letters—briefly and plainly, 
if you would get prompt attention. 


Onty Twenty Dottars.—The advertising quacks 
of the “ Howard Association,” established by special 
rogues to fleece “indiscreet young men,” charge only 
$20 for worthless drugs—not to be obtained except from 
that concern—with which they entrap their unfortunate 
victims. Others, in the same city of “ Brotherly Love,” 
practice the same game on a differevt plan; while in New 
York, Boston, Albany, Troy, and other cities, even higher 
rates are charged—$50 in some cases—for the same worth- 
less treatment. We repeat, a!l these advertising medical 
concerns are only swindling quacks. 


A Sunscrisen.—Bellefontaine, 0. We have no 
acquaintance with the person referred to. We presume 
your people judged him correctly. 


Uranta.—The diameter of the earth at the 
equator is 7,902 miles; from pole to pole it is 26 miles less ; 
consequently it is not a perfect globe. The revolution of 
the earth gives to objects at the equator a motion of 1,042 
miles an hour; ths motion decreases as either pole is ap- 
proached. If it were possible to reach the exact point 
known as the pole, a person would have only a spinning 
motion answering to the point of a spinning-top. 


A Large ‘‘ Warerraut.’’—-What is its physiog- 
nomical sign? Mr. Editor, what is indicated by a very 
large waterfall? Ans, It indicates one of three things, 


namely, a foolish fashion, a fashionable female, or a large 
—well, no matter. Seriously, how much further will our 
sensible (?) women carry this French foolishness? Why 
pile on the puff’? Why not dress the hair simply and 
sensibly, leaving out the rats? It is not healthful to keep 
the nape of the neck over-warm. 


Meprican Apvice.—<A correspondent from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., says: “I have been sick for in y ars with 
hypertrophy of the heart, constant pain and pa'pitation. 
1 am thirty years of age, and have takin a great deal of 
medicine without any benefit. I have been impose! on 
badly by doctors that pretend to cure all. My means are 
very limited. Please sdvise what you think is bet for 
me todo.” Ans, ‘i his statement is altogether too indefi: ite 


to enable us to give a suitable prescription, nor would it 
be proper to do so through the JovrnaL. This, ike many 
other cases, requires answer by leiter. 
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Crean Teeta.—What is the best means for re- 
moving tartar f.om the teeth, and afterward to prevent its 
accumulation upon them? Ana, Ist. A good honest den- 


tist. 2d. A good tooth-brash, not too soft nor too hard, to 
be used morning and evening, with just the least fine 
scented teeth soap, with sofi water. Such careful atten- 
tion to the teeth as cleanly people usually give to their 
persons, will keep the mouth clean, the breath sweet, and 
the teeth white and sownd. Many persons neglect their 
teeth till they begin to decay, and then, when too late to 
save them, go to doctoring. 
SprriTvatiry.— 1. How can a man’s Spirituality 
be moderate when for the last ten years he has enjoyed the 
rayer-meeting, Sabvath-school, and public worship more 
than any public gathering he could attend? Ans. Worship 
in public has often, and perhaps generally, more of vener- 
ation and sociality than spirituality in it, We think pri- 
vate prayer and religious meditation have more of spirit- 


uality in them than the public and social worship. 2. How 
ean Continuity be «mali when I never allow any of my 
irons to burn, though I may have many in the fire, but 
finish them thoroughly and in order? Ans. If you had 


large Continuity, you would have only a single tron in 
the fire, and would not incline to have a diversity of care 


and business. 38. Do you ever, for a liberal compensation, 
assist persons to a siuation for which they are flued? 
Ans. We aid persons, when we can, to obtain situations 


without any compensation except that which comes from 
the consclousness of having done a kindly act, but our 
duties in our own business are so numerous, that we do 
not have the means of knowing about vacant places, nor 
the \ime to look after the wants of applicants. 

Taste wirnovut Tatent.—Please give me a rea- 


son for my great love of music, when I can neither sing 
or even whistle, or make music of any kind? Ans. There 


is a faculty for understanding and appreciating music, 
and one for practicing it, on the same principle that there 
is a power for meditation and one for expression ; a fac- 
ulty for inventing, another for executing, mechanical 
work. We know a man who tunes organ pipes as a busi- 
iness ; he is a fair organist and a good player on the vio- 
lin, but his attempts at singing or whistling would scare 
Guinea hens. 


CcLTIvaTion or Orcans.—Can any perceptible 
change be made in a low and slightly retreating forehead 
by hard stady and mental exercise, and in how long a 
time? Ans, Yes; the time will depend on many condi- 


tions. What can make a coarse skin finer, if it can at all ? 
Ans. Cleanliness and healthful occupation with mental ac- 


tivity. Which is the better—a predominance cf the back- 
head or of the forehead? Ans. Neither is detter, but it is 


less bad to have the forehead larger. 


1. Iv your measurements of the head, do you 
follow the surface, or do you use <n instrument by which 
you get the direct distance? This was always a query 
with me. Ans. We use caliper and tape measure, but 


we can determine very accurately by the hands—we are 


used to it. 2. I know some who believe in Physiognomy, 
but not in Porenology. I tell them the former is a part 


or branch of the later. AmI right? Ans. Yes. 


** Dreamer,”’ if you will call at 389 Broadway, 
we may be able to advise you. 


Powpsr ry Vacuum.—Is air necessary to the 
explosion of gunpo« der? or, in other words, will powder 
explode in a perfect vacuum? Ans. A perfect vacuum 
exists only in theory. It is impossible to produce a vac- 
wum so complete os utierly to exclude atmospheric air; 
but if this could be done, powder would explode in that 
situation if sufficient heat were applied to decompose the 
ingredients of which gunpowder is composed, as this 
woold set free a sufficient amount of oxygen to promo'c 
combastion. If there were no oxygen in the ingredients 
composing powder that could thus be set free to aid com- 
bustion, powder could not be exploded in vacuum. : 


Waat wit tr Cartpren pe ?—My father was 
of a dreamy poetical temperament, and my mother was 
very intellectual. Now is it possible in such a case 
tha: they shoud have children possessed of good com- 
mon sense? Ans. Toe children would be likely to inherit 
good literary talent with a decided tendency to the poet- 
ical and imaginative, and not be very practical. 


“Tae Witp Avstrauian Carmpren”’ exhibiting 
with a menagerie, admission to which is only twenty-five 
cents, are simply slavering Indian idiots. We think the 





“show” ought to be prohibited on physiological if not on 
moral grounds. It is a ridicul imposition, which we 
have exp: sed at least once a year for some time past; but, 
like Monsieur Tonson, they “ come again.” 





Tuxe—Lanovace.—My son, who is now five 
years of age, can readily distinguish any tune he has ever 
heard by humming the air, but he can rot learn to sing 
the same air himself. He has good Time. In whatis he 
deficient that he can not learn to sound the notes? Ans, 
When his Language becomes more developed, he will, no 
doubt, be able to sing. He is not deficient in any faculty 
necessary to enable him to learn and perform music if 
trained to it. 

Don’t Know Toem.—The people of Navarre, O., 
were favored not long ego with a lecture on Phrenology. 
Among other facalties, the lecturer named the following: 
Sanativeness, Experimentiveness, and Credenciyeness. 
Do you recognize such faculties? Ans. We have not the 


pleasure of an acquaintance with them—at least not under 
those names. —_— 
Tue Pursr.—If 257 million pulsations are the 


average allotment for human life, will vigorous exercise 
which quickens the pulse shorten one’s life? Ane. If your 


exercise be too vigorous it may, if not, it probably will not. 
Men wear themselves out by hard work, by violent exer- 
cise, and thus consume the vital forces too rapidly. 


Croruixe tue Back.—Is it necessary for the 
health of man that his back shou'd be more thickly clothed 
than other parts, since nature bas clotned anima's more 
thickly on the back than elsewhere? Ans. Animals that 


run in the open air, taking the storms as they come, in a 
rigorous climate, need a thicker covering on the back 
than e!sewhere as a protection against the storms. If you 
look at a horse you will find that he wili stand in the rain 
all day and his belly will remain dry, the rain dripping 
from bis sides. It may be true that the duck and swan 
have thicker feathers on the back than on the breast, but 
we doubt it, since they are a‘apted to the water from 
below as well as to the rain from above. But the spine 
needs to be kept warm enough. If a horse can have a 
blanket or an India-rabber cloth on his back eight inches 
wide so as to keepthe storm from the spine, he will 
endure it much better than to have the cold water come 
where it will chill that great channel of the nervous 
system. Keep a man’s back warm the whole lengh of 
the spine, and keep his hands and feet warm, and he will 
not be likely to suffer much from cold or take cold. On 
the same principle that the hair or wool of animals fs 
thickest on the back, the bark on the north side of a tree 
is thicker than that on the other sides in the temperate 
and cold climates, constituting a shield sgainst the severi'y 
of the weather. It is said that northern dogs or foxes that 
have a thick coat for winter, will have a thin coat of far 
or hair if removed to a southern climate where the warmth 
of a thick coat is not needed. 


Qvacks AND Iupostors.—Readers of the Journat 
continue to write us in relation to the various advertising 
quack doctors and other impos'ors who are spreading 
their filthiness over the country. The only safe rule by 
which these meanest of men can safely be treated is to 
“let them alone severely.” There is no patent medicine 
which was ever recommended by this JovrNnau. There are 
no mesmerizing phrenologists who put oth “ Professor” 
and “ M.D.” to their names recommended by us—they are 
impostors. We copy the advertisement of one of this sort. 

He has been a regular practicing physician, curing dis- 
eases for upward of twenty-five years [he is not only not 
a regular physician but is an ignorant feliow], and has 
with him a specific treatment for diseases of the Lungs, 
Throat, Liver, Stomach, Spleen, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, 
Nose, Ear, Eye, Skin; also, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Erysipelas, Epilepsy or Fits, Palsy, Serofula, and all 
chronic disorders ot both sexes of every name and nature. 
His treatment is new and peculiar to himself, and has 
cured a great many cases who had abandoned all hope 
of recovery. The afflicted are respectfully invited to call 
and consult him, free of charge. 

[“Free of charge!” How very benevolent! It is only 
the old story “of the spider and the fly.” Then to think 
of Ais “ curing” all manner of diseases ; such a “ cure” as 
he would make could not be repeated. But we have said 
enough to put our readers on their guard. 


Zimapax.—There is no such word in the English 
language. 
Tue Cavrcn Mirrrant.—It is unfortunately too 
troe, as I. H. says, that there is a vast deal of wrangling, 





contention, and bitter animosity among those who profess 
to be Christians; but we must not be discourage’. The 
leaven of pure religion is at work and will finally leaven 
the whole lump. Progress is slow, but the world moves. 


Dotep Cary.—An indentation in the center 
ef the chin, according to Redfield, indicates that the sign 
of Desire to.be Loved, located on each side of it, is large. 


Description or CHARAcTerR.—Send a three-cent 
stamp for “The Mirror of the Mind,” and that will answer 
your query in full. — ‘ 

Rerormina Pervertep Orcans.—If an organ 


becomes perverted, is there any possible way of reforming 
itagain? Ans. Yes, quite as readily as tne organs of the 


body may be restored to health. Diseases of long stand- 


ing and old mental perversions are slow to cure. 
Yon say that a broad back-head and a flat top-head de- 
note Veneration or a high gift of reverence. Ans. No, we 


don’t say any such thing. Such a head would rather in- 
dicate almost anything e!se. You must have misread us, 
or miswritten your statement. 


Scrorvta.—Can it be cured? Read, for treat- 
ment, the book, “Lugol on Scrofula,” price $1 50. 
Woea inherited, it is very difficult to eradicate this di 
from the system. [ight living, the most temperate habits 
are necessary to remove it. See our work entitled 
“ Tlereditary Descent.” The person for whom you inquire 
is simply a quack. 

Whar 1s tae Dirrerence ?—If a man firmly 
believes what he prof-sses, and acts in accordance with 
his betief consistently, be he Pagan, Jew, or M hammed- 
an, does he not stand as good a chunce +f foture reward 
as the most pious of Christians? Ans. In general terms, 
we answer No. We take it for granted that the Christian 
system is far in advance of any other in high and refined 
morality. The precepts of Christ were higher and more 
pure than any the world had known, consequently belief 
in and practice of the highest ideal of virtue and goodness 
will secure to the devotee a more exalted remuncration. 
He who grubs the earth with poor implements of agricul- 
ture, employs poor seed, and uses poor breeds of cattle 
and horses, is quite as sincere and works even harder 
than he who conducts his farm according to the highest 
standards of agricultural knowledge, and uses the best 
implements and the most approved varieties of seeds, 
fruits, aud stocks. The reward is commensurate to the 
system as well as eccording to the industry and sincerity. 
A man may not starve who does his best with the poorest 
ideas and worst of systems; but be has an affluence of re- 
ward who follows the best methods in the best way. The 


poorest religion is better than none, and the sincere and 
earnest Mohammedan is better than the hypocr tical or 
lukewarm Christian. The sincere but misguided hea'hen 
man betters his condition vastly by doing his best with 
the feeble light he has; but he who doves his best under 
the best +ystem of ethies and spir:tuality must take a rank 
above the other ia an equal degree. See Row. ii. 14, 15. 





CavuTerizaTion.—A young man inquires if we 
approve this mode of practice for the cure of a weakness 
brought on by certain indiscretions; to which we reply 
No, most emphatically. 


em oe 


Tue Curist1an Trves.—It gives us 
pleasure to call the attention of our readers to the pros- 
pectus of this excellent weekly religious journal in our ad- 
vertising department. It is a bandsomely printed quarto, 
edited with ability ; is liberal, reformatory, and progress- 
ive, but not radical or ultra, and muy be said to represent 
the Episcopal Church in America. It is one among the 
very few religious journals that declines to pollute its ad- 
vertising columns for pay with advertisements which its 
publisbers deem improper. We presume sample numbers, 
by which to judge the paper, will be sent by the publishers 
on receipt of ten cents. We have no hesitation in recom- 
as the Christian Times as a tirsi-class family jour- 
nal. 

A New Correr-Pot.—The inventor 
and manof:cturer announce, in advertisement, something 
which will interest the ladies. It is said to be the most 
economical coffee-pot ever used, and reminds us of the 
story told of a son of the Emerald Isle, who, when inform- 
ed that s newly-invented s'ove would save half the fuel, 

roposed at once to“ take two, and save the whole.” This 
is not claimed for the new coffee-pot ; but the maker and 
vender ‘ell their own story in ap advertisement. 
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General Items. 


A Natronat Musrevm vs. a Pray- 
novse —What is wanted in New York is a great national 
museum unconnected with the contam‘nating catch-perny 
play-bou-e, or the exhibition of Negro idiots, adipose 
women, dirty Indians, st!lted giants, or imbeci'e and 
siavering Aziecs. We want en honest, instructive, digni- 
fied, and respec'able place, Mlicd with interesting objects 
in conchoiogy, mincralogy, ethnology, enatomy, statuary, 
coins, etc. ; and a z ological garden, with birds, animals, 
reptiles, fishes, and insects common to our continent—to- 
gether with such as may be gathered from all parts of the 
world, The right place for the garden is in the Central 
Park, 2nd it should be under the management of the com- 

issi 3s. The should be in the upper part of 
the city, not far from Madison Square, easy of access, 
modeled after the British Museum in London, which is, 
in all respects, the best arranged and the best managed of 
any in the world. 

There will he cheap one-horse concerns, con‘ucted by 
churlatans, where the fool and his money will be soon 
parted. Lut tho public want a good thing, free from all 
nuisances, and wiil pay for it. Thero is no necessary con- 
rection between a genuine musenm and such “ ciap-irap” 
as is sometimes coupled with it. Nor has the play of 
* Punch and Judy” or other “moral ¢ramas” any re'a- 
tionship whatever witn science or obj-cts of real in'crest 
and instruction. I is high time to separate our muscums 
from play- houses, theaters, und humbugs. What say the 
public? — 

Buty Anprerson.—We are indebted 
to Mr, T. II. Borngesser, of St. Joseph, for a photographic 
likeness of th's notorious guerrilla chief of Missouri, taken 
the day after he was killed by our troops. The head and 
face are those of the true desperado; but as the picture 
was received just as we wero about going to press, we 
have no room t> give an analysis of his character at this 
time. We tender Mr. Borng-sser our thanks for remem- 
bering us and the science of Phrenology in the matter, 
and hope his example will be followed by others. 








Resvurtpriye THE Towrer.—Hartford, 
Conn., city of the Charter Oak, is one of the most pleasant, 
as it is one of tho richest towns in New England. Its 
citizens will compare favorably in intelligence, enterprise, 
and thrift with those of any in America. But why don’t 
they rebuild the tower? The rough rock—in blocks of 
suitable size—is on the spot; Nature furnishes the 
materials, and a few dollars subscribed by each of the 
rich men of Ilariford would be sufficient to put up a 
splendid tower, which would attract thousands annually. 
Make it fire-proof. But why not make it a State Monu- 
ment to the memory of the Connecticut soldiers who have 
fallen in battls during the great rebellion? Make it a 
museum, with trophies; and State minerals, marbles, 


woods, ete. In this case ench son of Connecticut would 
cheerfully contribute. Mr. Batterson, the artist, will con- 
tribute a suitable design, and otacrs what they like. 
There is not a more sichtly, not a more beautiful or mag- 
nificent pointin the State! Then what a charming drive 
from Hartford! It is not too far—about 10 miles—through 


arch farming and fruit-growing country, over rood roads, 
with ever varying scenery of tue most interesting deecrip- 
tion, We, in New York, have our artificial Centr.1 Park; 


thoy of Boston have their * Cormmon ;” but the citizens of 
Hartford have Taleott’s Mountain, from the summit of 
which, views covcrsg balf the State, including the 
Farmiagwa and Connecticut River valleys, muy be had. 

Encovraeinec.—When writing us, a 
subscriber ads this: “P. 8.” The war is now over, our 
toils and perils have ceased, and we must now cope with 
a world of temptations, and we must have the Purrno- 
LOGICAL JourNat to direct us. No soldier ®ho has been 
away from the social circle to long, our t to, or can well 
do without it. Many inquire what has Phrenology done 
for me? Tho present command:r, adjutant, quarter- 
Master, sergeant-inejor, quartermaster sergeant, and com- 
mi-sary sergennt are all subscribers to the A. P. Jovnnat, 
and cyreful readers of all works trom your house, [as 
Phrenology dono anyibing for them? ‘Would tacy pert 
with the knowiedze they have derived from it for ten 
times iis cost? You krow the answer of each. 

Let us never be without the Jornwat and a library of 
your works, Svunscriber, in the Sist Oho. 

[We be leve a knowledge of the truths we teach would 
even make better soldiers, and so say the men. Toney 
acquire scif-respect, self-coutrol, and trast ka God, by the 
study of Phrenology.} —_— 








Sovruern Rerveers.—If there is any 
one class of persons who, more than another, need sym- 
pathy, charity, and a helping hand, it is our Southern 
soldiers. When fighting against the Government by orJers 
of their bogus Governors, they were our enemies ; but now 
that they have surrendered, laid down their arms, and 
returned to their allegiance, they aro our countrymen. 
But look at their condition! compare 1! with that of the 
Uvion soldier, The soldier of tne South w2s conscripted, 
Sorced into service, poorly fed, badly c’ad, and paid with 
ouly “ false promises.” A hundred dollars of his eonfeder- 
ate money will not buy “a row of pins.” Ie is homeless, 
destitute, and in rags. Ilow is it with our Northern 
soldiers? All have good money ia their pockets, good 
clotaes on their persons, with extra suits, plenty to eat, 
and a better homo than they left. Ie iseven aricher man 
than before. He asks not for sympathy nor for sid. He 
is “all right” and self-supporting. But look again at our 
poor, fallen, stripped, helpless, and down-trudden fellow- 
countrymen—our Southern soldiers! May God have 
mercy on them! —_ 

A Ssorr Cut to Fame anv For- 
tune.—If we accept for truth all the statements of inter- 
ested parties in regard to the commercial institutions, 
business colleges, etc., we should probably be led to 
believe im “a royal road to learning.” Each establish- 
ment offers speeial inducements, and the promises are 
certainly most encouraging. In our present number we 
give the advertisement of Mr. Burnnam, under the head 
of “Grrat Epvcationat Apvantaces in the beautiful 
Connecticut River Valley, at Springfield, Massachusetts.” 
Of this institution the Springfield Republican says: 

* It was a lucky thought of Mr. Burnham’s to hit unon 
Springfield as the location for the American Business Col- 
lege. A more favorable place for such an ivstitution can 
not be found. A gemin the beau iful valley of the Con- 
necticut and in the beart of New Eagland, combiuing in 
a rare degree the scenery and enjoymen:s of the country 
with the advantages of the city, and possessing railroad 
communications which are unsurpassed, itis just the point 
for an institution of this kind to make a healthful and 
rapid growih and attain a permanent success and a really 
national character. And this is what Mr. Burnham is 
making it to do. When this college was opened, its pu- 
pils very naturally numbered only residents of this city 
and towns in this vicinity, but they are already coming 
not —_ from all New England, but from New York, 
Pennsylvania, and even more distant States. That these 

upils consult their best interest in thus doing, that the 

ostitution can witoout a claim to be worthy the 

name American, and that it offers advantages to students 
which are not surpassed, if they are equaled, by those of 
any similar institution in the country, can be proved to 
any one disposed to make the investigation, * . 

“The vital fiult of many commercial colleges is, that 
their instruction is sadly »mperfect and superficial: and in 
consequence of this they have no public examinations el- 
ther when graduating their pupils or at any other time. 
Pho A. B. College, on the other hand, courts the most 
rigid investigat:on.” 

Among the teachers are Messrs. E. W. Iarvey, E. 
Moore, Jr., J. 8. Preston, Gideon Wells, M. P. Knowlton, 
G. P. Geer, J. D. Safford, and others. Nor is the school 
intended for men only. Young ladies tre also admitted 
on favorable terms, Read the advertisement, then send 
for circulars, and judge for yourselves. 








FA arriages. 


Cone— BartuoLtomew.—In Vienna, 
on Thursduy evening, July 20th, 1465, at the residence of 
the bride’s father, by the Rev. Mr. Exc 1, Mr. W. O. K. 
Cone, of Lawrence, Kansas (formerly of Delaware, Ohio), 
= Mies .xeliie A. Bartholomew, of Vienna, Trumbull Co., 

hio. 


[We wish the happy pair ell the enjoyment they may 
reasonably hope for. Being patrons of Phrenology, they 
will be a'l the better qualified to so steer their course 
through life as to avoid the causes of discord, and to make 
their path pleasaut and peaceful.) 


Bennert—Berr.—In Norfolk, Va., on 
Thursday, July 6th, in Christ's Church, Mr. Nathan J. 
Bennett, of New Ieven. Conn., to Miss Martha H. Buit, 
of Norfelk, Va., by Rev. N. Okeson. 

(Our readers will recall the interesting sketch we gave 
in our April number of this remarkable lady, and we are 
most favorably impressed with the eppearance of the 
gentleman who hus won this Virginia prize. May tho 
States of Conncetiout and Virgioia join hearts and hands 
as these young lovers have done, and may al dwell 
together in the happiest union. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


To Conrrisutors AND READERS.— 
Among the numerous articles (some of them in type) 
awaiting a place in our crowded columns, are—“ Serving 
God,” by Rev. Francis Collier; “ In Trouble;” “ Faces 
at the Window” (poetry), by Emily Pierpoint Lesdernier; 
“Something about Words;” “ Philosophy of Phonogra- 
phy ;’ “ Queen Ilortevse” (poetry); “ The Nose,” by J. 
W. Moss; “ To My Ideal” (poetry); “ Dow toWin Love ;” 
“The Origin of Coal,” and “The New Philosophy,” by 
Chas. E. Townsend; “ Can’st Thou be Dead ?” (poetry) ; 
“Moral Philosophy,” by John Dunn; “ Lines in an Al- 
bum” (poetry); “Our New Carpet;” “The Two Pic- 
tures,” by L. E. L.; “Sir Matthew Hale ;” “Stanzas for 
Music ;” and “ Changed” (poetry), by Rev. H. G. Perry, 
A.M. — 


A Remrper.—Looking forward, an- 
ticipating the wants of our readers, we have got up, thus 
early in the season, the “ Phrenological and Physiog- 
nomical Annual for 1866.” It is just the thing to place on 
every desk, in every counting-room, in every library and 
reading-room, and on the center-table of every dwelling. 
It is small, only 48 pages, full of illustrations, and as cheap 
as it is useful and interesting. Single copies prepaid by 
post, 12 cents; by the dozen, $1 20; by the hundred, $8. 
When not prepaid, or when sent by exprees, they are sold 
at $1 a dozen, and at $6 per hundred. Will our friends 
see that a copy shall be placed within the reach of every- 
body? When seen it will be read, and when read it will 
be remembered. We hope to distribute half a million. 





Incoe.—A correspondent sends us an 
article on “ Love and Lovers,” in which he takes exeep- 
tion to some of Mrs. George Washington Wyllys’ teaching 
on that subjcct. When she sha'l have finished her series 
of articles, he may find that he has been too hasty in 
drawing cenclusions, If not, we shall be disposed then to 
give him a hearing. — 


In our next number we shall com- 
mence the publication of an interesting document under 
the title of— 

Notes on Beauty, Vicor, axp Dave.orpment; or, How 
to Acquire Plumpness of Form, Solidity of Muscle, 
Strength of Limb, and Clearness and Beanty of Com- 
plexion, by a Course of Exercise, Diet, and Bathing; 
with a Series of Improved Exercises for the Dumb-bells 
and Chest Expander. By Wit1t1am Muto, London. 
Slightly altered, with Notes and Iilustrations, by Hanp- 
some Cuartzs, The Magnet. 


AceicutturE, HorricvuLttuRE, AND 
AnrcmiTectuRE.—W orks on these great foundation interests 
are advertised in our present number. Such books as 
Chemical Field Lectures, Cottage Residences, Country 
Tlouses, A Home for All, Landscape Gardening, Gray’s 
Botany, The Horticulturist, and The North American Sylva 
deserve a place in the best library. Look at the list, 


PosTaGE OF THE JOURNAL PREPAID.— 
Subscribers can prepay their postage on the Journat at 
the office where they receive it. Twelve cents will pay it 
for a year. —_ 


Morron’s Gotp Pens.—We continue 
to send these pens prepaid by post on receipt of price. 


Maenetic Macurnes.—We fill orders 
for both Smith’s and Kidder’s. Prices, $13 to $20, 


Miscettanrous Booxs.—<All works 
published in Europe or America may be ordered through 
this office at publishers’ prices. We import books from 
Europe by every s‘eamer. 


Enoven To make A Boox.—A single 
number of the A. P. J. contains enough matter—were it 
sct in ordinary sized type—to make a book of 250 pages 
12mo., and a'l for 20 cents! This, counting the cost for 
illustrations, makes it very cheap reading. 


Acrnts Wantep.—We can make it 

“ pleasant and profitable” for young men to engage in the 

“sale of our books. Address this office, with stamp, for 
catalogues and particulars, 
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GREAT EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
Connecticut River Valley. 

BURNHAWM’S 
American Business College, | 


SPRINGPIELD, MASS. 
An institution designed to prepare Young 
Men and Women for Business Pursuits. 


LOUIS W. BURNHAM.. . President. 


By far the Largest, most Complete, and 
Thorough Instiiution of the kind in 
New England, and the only legiti- 
mate Business College where 
Young Men receive a Thor- 
ough Training, and are 
property fitted for all 
Business Pursuits. 


A Business Education alike Important to 
the Farmer, the Mechanic, the Artisaa, 
and the Business Man. 


A Model and Comprehensive Course of 
Practical Training, Great Improvement 
in the Manner and Method 
of Instruction. 


SPLENDID FACILITIES IN 

Boox-Keerrxe, Mercantrte Law, Pen- 
mansnuir, CommErctaL CALCULATIONS, Cor- 
RESPONDENCE, TELEGRAPHY, AcTUAL Busi- 
ness, Paonograrny, anp Mopern Lan- 
GU AGES. 

School Room and Counting Room 
united upon a plan that secures all the prac- 
tical advantages of each. Theoretical De- 
partment and Department of Actual Busi- 
ness connected by Telegraphic and Post 
Office Communication. Two Banking Hou- 
ees with Bank Bills, Checks, Dratts, Cer- 
tificates of Deposits, and all the modus 
operandi of the Banking Business. Ele- 
gantly fitted up with 

Merchants’ Emporium and Trade 
Union ; General and National Banking 
Offices ; Auction Commission and For- 
warding ; Post, Telegraph, and Express 
Offices ; Insurance, Exchange, and Col- 
lection; Custom House, Manufactur- 
ing, Railroad ; Steamboat and General 
Freight Offices, etc. 

The Stadent Buys, Sells, Barters, Ships, 
Consigns, Discounis, Insures, ete., the same 
as in Actual Business. 

Ladies and Gentlemen can commence at 
any time, receive Individual Instruction, 
end complete the Course at pleasure, there 
being no class system to impede their prog- 
ress, Young Men in pursuit of a Busine:s 
Education should examine into the merits 
of the 


American Business College. 

It is first class in all of its appointments, 
Each department is under the special charge 
of First Class Teachers—the whole under the 
immediate superintendence of the Presi- 
dent. Its graduates are skillful and finished 
accountants, who secure the most lucrative 
siluations. 

NORMAL WRITING DEPARTMENT 
in charge of Prof. 1 8. Preston, one of the 
best business and ornamental Penmen and 
Teachers on the continent. Send stamps 
for specimens. 

RETURNED AND DISABLED SOL- 
DIERKS will find in a sound Business Edu- 
cation the surest and best means of gaining 
a livelihood. Liberal deductions will always 
be made to Soldiers who have received dis- 
abling and honorable wounds while in their 








| of Scotland, and many others—are most copious and correct, an 





country’s service. 
NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS.—No | 
particular degree of advancement is re- | 
aired. Any industrious person can enter } 
is College with an absolute certainty of | 


success. 

SEND US NAMES.—To persons who will | 
send us, plainly written, the names and P. 0. | 
address of forty or fifty young men likely to 
be interested in obtaining a business educa- 
tion, we will forward our COLLEGE RE- 
VIEW and “ How ro po Bustvzss,” a man- 
ual of practical affairs and guide to success 
in life. Our premium is liberal. Send us 
only one name from a family, and not over 
a dozen from one village or smal! town. 

PARTICULARS—HOW OBTAINED.— 
Circulars, Papers, etc., giving full particu- 
lars relating to the Course of Study, exact 
expense of Board and Tuition, may be had 
by addressing 


LOUIS W. BURNHAM, President, 
Springfield, Mass. 








Loyal and Patriotic—For the Church, and for the Union. 


THE METHOBIST : 


An Advocate of Lay Representation. 


A LARCE EICHT-PACE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

This Journal, now in its sixth year, has gained a reputation second to that of no relig- 
ious periodical published. 

Tur Metnopist is the Christian people’s paper—independent, conciliatory, fraternal, 
and enterprising. It stands forth the fearless advocate of Lay Representation in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Its chief aims are to spread the principles of Methodism, 
and to cultivate brotherly love and unity among all Christian churches. It will be edited, 


as heretofore, by 
Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D., 


who has associated with him the following corps of editorial contributors : 


REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D., REV. Hl. B. RIDGAWAY, 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, D.D., PROF. A. J. SCHEM, 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., REV. JOHN F. CHAPLAIN. 

Other experienced writers contribute statedly to the various special departments. Their 
united ability makes this one of the most original, thorough, lete, and hensi 
religious periodicals of the age. 

In typographical appearance Tat Mernoprst has no superior, being printed on good 
paver, witn the best of ink, from the clearest of type, on one of the costliest of presses. It 

paged and indexed, for filing and binding—a single volume making a little library of 
itself. 

The NEWS DEPARTMENT is under the supervision of an editor who makes that 
one thing a specialty ; so that the reader of Tae Metuoptst gets the latest, most carefully 
arranged, and reliable account of the current events of these wonderful times in which 
we live. 

The CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT alone has attracted more att from teach 
and the friends of youth than most of the exclusively juvenile periodicals extant. 

The FINANCIAL, COMMERCIAL, and AGRICULTURAL COLUMNS are crowded 
with invaluable information for business-men, mechanics, manufacturers, and farmers, 
and are brought up every week to the very hour of going to press. 

Altogether, as a religious and literary weekly newspaper, Taz Meruoopist has been pro- 
nounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a superior in point of talent, beauty, and 

anctuality. Its visits to any household will pay back its price, to every careful reader, a 

undred-fold. 

TERMS—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Year, in advance. P. 

repaid at the post-office where received, Twenty Cents per year. Twenty Cents must 
added by Canada subscribers to prepay postage. 

Any one sending Four Svssorrpzrs and Ten Do.tars will have a copy free. 


Address, Tae Metrnopist, 
No. 114 Nassau Sraezr, N. Y. 


SCOTTISH AMERICAN JOVRVAL, 


AND TO THE DISSEMINATION OF 


LITERATURE AND NEWS. 


As a Family Newspaper, this highly popular and widely circulated Jovrnat can not be 
surpassed in this country. 

The TALES OF FICTION that appear from time to time in its columns are most care- 
fully selected, and no expense is spared in securing such works es will not only amuse 
and instruct, but give a moral tone to the reader. 

The INISTORICAL EXTRACTS—such as the History of the 





plete, P ve 





G2 Specimen copies sent free. 





IN AMERICA, 


at Governing Families 
may be relied upon as a 
standard and an authority. 

The SUMMARY OF SCOTTISH NEWS is most extensive, the important events trans- 
piring in each county being duly chronicled. 

A CAREFUL SELECTION OF ENGLISH AND IRISH NEWS. 

CHOICE EXTRACTS AND ESSAYS from the leading British periodicals. 

EDITORIALS on the leading Questions of the Day. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS OF THE WEEK—compiled with great care, and upon 
which every reliance can be placed. 

MISCELLANEOUS—embracing Notes on the Fashions; Weekly List of Prices of Pro- 
duce and Provisions in New York City; Facetiw ; and a great variety of interesting mat- 
ter for family reading, of a quality only to be found in the columns of a paper of the well- 
known high standing of the Scottish AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Single copies (each).......... cee cscecceesececccescececereees T cents. 
One copy for OMe year ...... 2... eee eee e cence ee ee eee eeen eens $3 00 


Five copies 

Twelve copies............... 

Twenty copies. 

Subscribers in the Provinces may remit their subscriptions in Provincial money, odd 
change in Provincial Post-office Stamps. 

Subeeriptions for the current year are now being received, and should be forwarded 


without delay to 
A. M. STEWART, Publisher, 


No. 87 Parx Row, New Yor. 











THE CHRISTIAN TIMES. 


H. KELLEY & BROTHER, PUB- 
* LISHERS. Office at the Church 
Bookstore. 633 Broadway, New York. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1565. 
INDUGEMENTS TO AGENTS. 

1. Any person sending us the name of one 
new subscriber, will receive in return by 
mail, post-paid, any new dcllar book that 
may be selected. 

2. Any person sending the names of two 
new subscribers, will be entitied to one 
year’s subscription. 

8. Any person sending the names of five 
new subscribers, may retain one dollar on 
each subscriber. 

4. Any parish or club, ey a list of 
twenty-five new subscribers, will receive a 
Sunday-school Library, of their own selece 
tion, valued at not less than twenlyjire 
dollars. 

In all cases the names (written distinctly) 
must be accompanied by the cash. 

THE CHRISTIAN TIMES 
Is published every Thursday, at 633 Broad- 
way, second floor, near St. Thomas’ Courch, 
at $4 per year, in advance. 
One copy, two years in advance ....... $6 
Two copies, one year, to one address... 6 
Five - . ” o-. 16 
Ten ° = wes 
A larger number at the same rates. 
Subscriptions will be received by the fol- 


be 


lowing persons : 
D. F. Dittv. enam, Bangor, Me. 
Dutton & Oo., R «ton, Mass, 


W. A. Barsgn, New» rt, R. 1. 

Taos. H. Peasr, New Haven, Conn. 

Frank H. Littie, Albany, N. Y. 

H. Aprtancsg, Bookseller, Oswego, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hamitron. 1224 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Josern H. Hrtx, Banker, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Rev. 8. Gurrgac, 73 Fayette Street, Balti- 

e yey w 

RAY ALLANTYNE, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. E. C. Hutcutnson, St. Louis, Mo. 
ee D. Keer, 181 Dearborn Street, 

cago. 

Also, at the rooms of the Evangelical 
Knowledge Society, No. 8 Bible House, As- 
tor Place. 

2" Advertisements, not inconsistent 
with the character of the paper, will be in- 
serted at 15 cents perline. Adverti-ements 
forwarded by mail must be accompanied with 
the casu to insure insertion. No discount 
made for a shorter period than three months, 
or a less amount thun half a column. 

2" Editorial communications are to be 
distinctly addressed to the Eprror or Tas 
Christian Tres, to the care of the Pub 
lishers; and those upon business to the 
Publishers, W. H. KELLEY & BROTHER, 
—" Booxstors, 633 Broadway, New 

ork. 


HE HERALD OF HEALTH FOR 
AUGUST, READY.—The articles on 
Gymnastics, Fevers, and Infant Mortality, 
worth many times its cost fora year. $150 
a year; 15centsa number. Acdress 
MILLER, WOOD & O©O., 
15 Laight Street, Now York. 


HRISTIAN AMBASSADOR.— 
This paper, devoted to the doctrine of 
the ultimate holiness and happiness of all 
mankind, is punlished weekly in t:e city of 
New York, at 119 Nassau Sireet. v. . 
SAWYER, Editor; N. Van Nostrand, Pub- 
lisher. All letters on business should be 
sent to the latter. Terms, #2 = year in 
advance. Subscriptions solici it 


EMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
A COLLECTION OF THE MO8T 
BEAUTIFUL VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 
or 
Beethoven, Von Weber, Mendelssohn, Abt, 
Schubert, Kucken, Gumbert, Reichardt, 
Krebs, Spohr, Proch, Keller, 
AND OTHERS. 
With accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 
The above work forms a new volume of 
the po ular class of Music Books known as 
the ome Circle Series,” comprising “ The 
Home Circle,” 2 voils., ** The Silver Chord,” 
“The Shower of Pearls,” and “ Operatic 
Pearis”—bouod in unif rm style, and sold 
at the same prices, viz.— Plain, $2 50; Cloib, 
$3; Cloth, fall gilt, $4 Sold by atl Music 
Dealers. Copies mailed, post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishere, Boston. 
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ME. DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM 
OF FASHIONS, 
473 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 
BRANOHES IN NEARLY ALL THE OITIES OF 
THE UNION AND CaNADA. 
*Patterns of the Fashiens for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Dress, Ladies’ Patterns, 15 to 40 
cents: Children’s Patterns, 10 to 20 cents; 
Trimmed, Double Price; Full Sets, fifteen 
ic! 
“Hear Youd «loak Making in all its 
branches. 
*Ladies’ System of Dress-Cutting, $1. 
*#Children’s System of Dress-Cutting, 50 
eents 
Tucking, Pinking, and Fluting. 
*Imperial Dress E evators, 75 cents. 
French Corsets, Satin Jean, $5 ; Coutil, $7. 
Prize Medal Skirts, $1 50; $2 and $3. 
*Spiral Spring Bosom Pads, $1. 
*Exeet-ior Dress Shields, 50 cents. 
*Combination Suspender and Shoulder 
Braces, 75 cents. 
Braid and Embroidery Stamps, $4 per 


doz n. 
#iamond Needles, 49 cents per hundred. 
Sewwg Machine Tucking Attachment, $5. 
*Scissors Guage, cutting material any 
width, 50 cents. 
*Sewing Rippers, for machine or hand 
sewing, 50 cents. 
Water-Proof l’ress Facing, 10 to 30 cents 


r yard. 

*Lily Bloom, improving the complexion, 
50 cents. 

Soft, pure, and free from aught to harm 

The tend.-rest complexion. 

*Roseate Bloom, tinting the complexion, 
50 cents. 

Will tint the cheeks, as Nature tints 

The rosy shells ofocean! |. 

*Curling Cream, beaatifying the hair, 


cents. 

*Perfume Packets, exquisitely fragrant, 
5) cents. 

MME. DEMOREST’S Pvromasine AGEN- 
cy, for any article to be procured in New 
York. 

*DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGA~ 
ZINE AND MME. DEMOREST’S MIR- 
ROR OF FASHIONS, 25 cents: Yearly, 
$3, with a valuable premium. 

List to the sounds borne on the breeze! 

From every quarter, lo! it comes, 

A Magazine of worth is found, 

Exaliing both our taste and homes. 

Those marked thus * are sent by mail, 

t free, on receipt of price. The others 
are sent by express on receipt of the amount, 
or collected on delivery. 

Dealers will please send for Wholesale 
Price List. 

Address, MME. DEMOREST, 

473 Broadway, New York. 

Ladies, cut the above out for future refer- 
ence, or for further particulars see Demo- 
rest’s Montety Ma@aztye, or send for a 
circular. 1t 


 L. §. LAWRENCE & CO., 
BANKERS 


AND 
U. 8S. 7-30 LOAN AGENTS, 
No. 164 NASSAU STREET, 
(Oppcaite City Hall), 
NEW YORK. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

ALL CLASSES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


Collections promptly attended to, and a 
General Banking Business transacted. 


KNITTING MACHINES FOR FAM- 
ILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
SomeTuINe 








New anp INVALUABLE FoR 

Famity Use. 

We offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Kniiting Machine in the world. 

It — but little space—is portable, 
and ean be attached to a stand or table— 
weighs aout 40 Ibs. 

It will Kuita variety of stitches; the break- 
age of needis is trifling; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
nerdies are pot ovled 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the Awerioan ApvertTisine AGENCY, 339 
Broadway, New York. 

Send fora circular. Agents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CO, 
587 Broadway, New York. 


NEW EDITION. 
OUR MARTYE PRESIDENT, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


rs 
O 
MoCLINTOCK, 
ORATIONS. 
HON. GEORGE BANCROFT. 
BISHOP 
EULOGY. 
R. 8. STORRS, Jz. 
Price Two Dollars. 


EECHER, 
THOMPSON, 
Eto. 


"SIMPSON. 





The undersigned, having largely increas- 
ed their business facilities, invite attention 
to their large and varied stock of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


We are manufacturing a great variety of 
styles of 


Sermon Paper, 


of varied ruling, colors, thickness, quality, 
and size (from tne largest to the smallest), 
which we sell at lower prices than can be 
elsewhere. 
TIBBALS & WHITING, 
No. 87 Park Row, N. Y. 


GOLDEN-HAIRED GERTRUDE. 
BY THEODORE TILTON. 


Six Lithographic Illustrations from orig- 
inal designs by H. L. Stevens. Illuminated 
covers ; 1 vol., boards, with cloth back. A 
story exquisitely told, and enchanting to 
children, youth, and adults. 

For intrinsic merit, artistic skill, and me- 
chanical execution, this book is unequaled 
by any of its class. 


EW AND PLEASING PIANO 
SONGS.—“ We are Coming Home To- 
Morrow,” song and chorus—Frank Wilder. 
“ Home the Boys are Marching,” or “ The 
Merry Bells are Ringing”—F. Wilmarth. 
“Coming Home,” or, “The Cruel War is 
Over,” song and chorus—Chas. Carroll Saw- 
er. “My Mother’s Sweet Good-Bye,” bal- 
ad—M. Kelier. ‘Ela, the Pride of My 
Heart”—F. Wilmarth. “Move my Arm- 
Chair, Dearest Mother”—F. Wilmarth. 
Price of each of the above 80 cents, on re- 
ceipt of which copies will be mailed post- 
paid. OLIVER DITSON & OO., Publish- 
ers, Boston. it 


HE TRAVELER'S LUNCH-BAG. 
Patented April 18, 1865. 
FOQD AND CLOTHING IN SEPARATE 
COMPARTMENTS! 
HOME-FARE ON THE CARS! 


This invention exactly meets the wants 
of tnose who are sick of eating-house pro- 
visions and prices, and yet do not like to 
carry food in paper parcels among their 
clothes. It is in appearance a common 
railroad bag. The upper part opens with 
jaws, and is designed for clothing. The 
lower part (one third of the _— is a 
wooden box or trunk covered uniformly 
with the upper part, opening witn a lid on 
the side and locking at the bottom. Fitting 
within this is a tin box, divided into com- 
partments for various catables, and remov- 
able for cleaning. These bags are mode ia 
various styles and sizes, some of which are 
+uitable for ladies trave'ing with children. 
Flasks, knives and forks, napkins, etc., are 
furnished to order at cost prices. For sale 
by dealers generaliy. For further informa- 
tion, address the manufacturers, Oncida 
Commupity, Oneida, N. Y., or the inventor, 
J. H. NOYES, 835 Broadway, New York, 
Room 46. 8m 

















| POCKET HISTORY OF THE WAR, 
| with a New Edition now emg 
| brengi g it down to the grand review in 
| Washington. Over two hundred and thirty 
batiles are described in this work. It also 
contains a beautifal map of the Border and 
South rn States, 28x 8 inches, with battie- 
| fields marked. This is the best work for 
| reference relative to the war ever issued for 
the money. 100,000 already sold. Sent by 
| mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. Agents want- 
ed. Send for catalocue. 
GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successer to Partrps & Wartsos, 


810 16 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





Ives’ 
PATENT LAMP. 


IT CAN BE FILLED, TRIMMED, 
LIGHTED, REGULATED, OR EX- 
TINGUISHED WITHOUT 
REMOVING THE 
SHADE OR CHIMNEY. 


It is acknowledged to be the only successfal 
RIVAL OF GAS! 
COMBINING SAFETY AND ECONOMY 
WITH CONVENIENCE AND 
BEAUTY. 

The facility with which it is operated, to- 
gether with its adaptation for general use 
everywhere, is only equaled by gas, while its 


ECONOMY CAN NOT BE SURPASSED 
WITH OUR NEW AND 


IMPROVED REFLECTOR SHADE, 


more light can be produced from the small 

size or “ A” burner than is usually produced 

from the large size or “ B” burner of com- 

mon lamps. 

GREAT SAVING OF GLASS AS WELL 
AS OIL. 

Our Shades and Chimneys never need 
be handled except for cleaning, and are of 
course less exposed to breakage than in 
old-fashioned Jamps. We have 
HANGING, BRACKET, AND TABLE 

LAMPS 
of various sizes, appropriate for the 
CHURCH, HOTEL, PRIVATE HOUSE, 
OR STORE, 

and are prepared to furnish a building in 
all its apartments as completely as it could 
be done with gas-fixtures, and at very 
MUCH LESS EXPENSE. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 


To good, reliable men Lrsgrat Lypvce- 
MENTS will be offered, and EXCLUSIVE 
SALE given. On receipt of the price from 
places where our Lamps are not being sold, 
we will send Frer or Expense. 

For particulars, address 


JULIUS IVES & CO. 
78 Beekman Street, New York. 


(ee Ives’ Patent Lamps are secured 
by Letters Patent in the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Austria, and Bel- 
gium. 


ENSUS MAP OF THE UNITED 

STATES—Showing the new State of 
Nevada and Territory of Montana, contain- 
ing a copy of Colonel Trumbull’s Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, it of 
Battles of the Present War, Population of 
the United States, in Counties. Size, 44x45 
inches. Mounted on Rollers. Sent on re- 
ceipt of $1 50. Agents wanted. Send for 
catalogue. GAYLORD WATSON, 

Successor to Puetps & Watson, 
8-10 16 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


ABBITTONIAN PENS. — CONSIST- 

ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 
BUSINESS PEN, sent, post-paid, at 50 
cents for 36 pens, or $1 50 for one 
The celebrated 8. stem of Bi bbittoniau Pen- 
manship, price, $1 50, t gether with 72 pens, 
sent for #2. The Pens have never been sur- 
passed on either side of the ocean. Address 

BABBITT & WILT, 
87 Park Row, New York. 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 
100,000 Books on Hand st your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price. 
500,' 00 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassau St 


“MIRROR OF THE MIND,’ Or, 
{AX Your Character from Your Likeness. 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 3-cent stamp to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 889 Broadway, New York. 




















REAT IMPROVEMENTS 
SEWING MACHINES. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
SALESROOMS, 536 Broapway, 
252 Wasntneton Street, Bostox, Mass. 


This machine, constructed on entirely 
new principles in hanis pn, p ing 
many rare a).d valuable improvements, bav- 

m examined by the most profound 
ex; erta, is pronounced to be SIMPLICITY AND 


PERFECTION COMBINED, 

It has a straight needie, Bs mg el 
action, mvkes the Lock or Shuitle Biitch, 
which will neither rip nor ravel, and is alike 
on both 8 d.s; performs perfect sewing on 
every description of muteriul, from Leatber 
to the finest Na’ ook Muslin, with cotton, 
linen, or silk thread, from the coursest to the 
finest number 

Having neither cam nor cog-wheel, and 
the leust possible friction, it ravs as smooth 
as gia-s, and is EMPHATICALLY A 
NOISELESS MACHINE! 


PRICE OF MACHINES COMPLETE. 

No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
Feller, and Braider ....... ... 

No. 2, Small Manufactaring with Exten- 
De FEB 0.6.0 0:00 0000980800800 

No.8, Large Manufacturing with Exten- 
GE TAGS 62 ove gseece cece 5400s 

No. 8, Large Manufacturing for Leather, 
with roMing foot and oil-cup ..... 100 

G2 Soldiers’ wives and widows liberally 
dealt with. 

One half-hour’s instruction is sufficient to 
enable any person to work this Jiachine to 
their entire satixfaction, 

Acents Wantep for all Towns in the 
United States where agen's are not already 
established. T.J McARTHUR & Co., 

No. 536 Broadway, New York. 


ED'S HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
Has only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated, 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the former most popular Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfecily. 

SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

ist. It ruas easily and a , and is so 
constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 

2d. No breaking of threads in going over 
seams. 

8d. No imperfect actiou of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and wil! sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

5th. Tne Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare »adding without using 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal. if not superior, 
to six machines combined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and -e#s on the band 
at the same time. and in fact, ihe WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of apy six ordinary 
machines. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AmEerRicAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Below we give a few prices: 

No. 2. Ol Bleck Wainut, Ornamented 
with Hemmer.................. $60 
No. 2. Oil Biack Walnut, Half Case, Or- 
namented wrh Hemmer ....... 
No. 8. Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal- 
nut, Hulf Case, Large Table, 
beautifully Ornumented 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
5 6 Broadway, New York. 


IN 











JROF. B SILLIMAN RECOM- 
mends D-. Jerome KidJer'’s Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, and no others. 
New Haves, May 22d, 1865. 
To Jerome Kipper, New Yorx. 

Srr—Io answer to your inquiry, I would 
eay that the publication of any testimonial 
respecting any other Medical Electrical Ap- 

ratus than that whcl you have pu ed 

vim me, is entirely unauthor zed. 

Respectfully, B, Sriuman, 

Address, DR. JEROME KIDDE 

483 Broadway, Rew York. 

















bates? 
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ORACE WATERS’ GREAT ‘LIBRARY JEW ANATOMICAL AND PHYs- 


I MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 481 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The Florace Waters’ Grand, Square, and 

Upright Pianos, Melodeons, and Cabinet 

Organs are known as first-class Instruments, 

warranted for five years. Prices reduced, 

wholesale and retail. New Seven-Octave 

Pianos for $250 and upward. Second-hand 

Pianos and Melodeens at bargains. Prices 

from $60 to $225. Pianos and Melodeons 

to let. Monthly paymeots received for the 
same. One of the largest Stocks of SHEET 

MUSIC in the U. 8. MUSIC BOOKS, and 

all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

and Music Merchannise, at the lowest rates, 

Music, a little soiled, at 1 cents per page. 





JASY SHOES, for Summer use, in great 
4 variety at SLATER'S, 
8-10 2 Cortlandt, near Broadway. 


Very VALUABLE AND SCARCE. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA, or 
a Description of the Forest Trees of the U. 
States, Cunida, and Nova Scotia, considered 
particularly with respect to their use in the 
arts and their introduction into commerce ; 
to which is added a dese’ iption of the most 
useful of the European Forest Trees. LIllus- 
tra'ed by 156 col.red copperplate Enarav- 
ings, by Repocres, Brssa, etc. Translated 
from the French of T. ANprew Micmavx, 
Member of the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia. ete. In 3 vols. $40. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


T° LECTURERS, TEACHERS IN 
COLLEGES, ete.. We can supply 
Bets of Weber's Anatomical and 
Piy-siological Plates and Charts, 
Life size. 11 in number, for.. ... $60 00 
Do Marshall's, do.,9 in namber.. 75 60 
Do, Trall’s, do,, 6 in number 20 00 
Do. Lambert's, do., 6 in number.. 2) 00 
Phrenological Specimens. (Casts, 
Busts, ete.) 40in number. Boxed, ready 
for shipment ........... ...-.... $30 00 
The set of Forty Portraits, including the 





Vital, Motive, and Mental Tempera- 
ments.... ... aspeindes eS 
The best French Skeletons. Wired, srrica- 
RN GE. nasa ccnensdersquncqooans 75 00 


‘ 
Haman Skulls. Articulated. $25 to $35 
Do., (inferior) from Sto 15 


NEW ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL PLATES. 
Avatomy of the Male and Female 
Pelvis. Showing each in their various 
parts ei 50 
These plates were prepared expressly for 
hysicians, lecturers, teachers, and students. 

or sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broaaway, New York. 





PuysteaL PERFECTION; OR 
Tue Pariosorny or Homan Beactr: show- 
ing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily 
Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform- 
ities of Age. By D. H. r= 12mo, 
To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
werk will be found of immense value. 
Price, post-paid, $1 75. 

Address FOWLER & WELLS, 
$39 Broadway, N. Y. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS AND 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 
BEST STANDARD WORKS—RECENT EDITIONS. 

Gear's Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgi- 
eal. 363 Ilustrations. $3. 

Dattow on Hewan Puystoroey. 273 Il- 
lustrations. $5 50. 

Wartson’s Practice. Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Physic, with 
additions by Dr Condie. $7 50. 

Beprorp’s Perxcreies anp Practices or 
Onstererics. 4 colored plates and numerous 
engravings. $5 5). 

Doune@iison’s New Mepicat Dictionary. 


Garrop’s Essentials of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. #4 50. 

Fowne’s Cuewtstey, Theoretical 
Practical, with engravings. %2 50. 

Sroxes on Diseases of the Heart and the 
Aorta. #4. 

Woops’ Practice or Meptctyz, 2 vol- 
umes. $12. 

Sent by express on receipt of price. Ad- 

889 Broadway, N. Y. 


and 


dress FOWLER AND WELLS, 


“MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 





“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 





Brain and Nervous System. 


Comprising Taz Pumosorny or Mrsmerism, CLarrvoyAnce, 
anp Menta Evecrricrry.—F ascrnation, or the Power of 
Charming, illustrated.—Tur Macrocosm anp Microcosm, 
or World of Sense and the World of Soul.—Etecrrica. 
Psycnotoey, the Doctrine of Impressions, including the 
Connection between Mind and Matter; also, the Treatment 
of Disease.—Tur Science or tue Sovt, considered Physi- 
ologically and Philosophically, with illustrations of the 





been able to explain. 


Stages and Conditions. 
spondences, 


tice the art. 
of His existence. 


volumes. 
post, $4. 


These two handsome 12mo volumes embrace all the most 
practical matter yet written on these deeply interesting, though 
somewhat mysterious, subjects. 
the reader may learn all there is known of Mresmenism, Ciarr- 
vorance, Brooey, and Psycno.oey. 
to produce results which the most scientific men have not yet 
The facts are here recorded, and the 
practice or modus operandi given. 

Answers to the questions, What is Prevision, or Second 
Sight ? and What is Somnambulism ? 
“ Circles.” 
Philosophy of Disease, and Modes of Cure. The 
secret of Psychology, or instructions to experiment and prac- 
Trance, or spontaneous extasis. 
The THuman Soul—present and future. 

Tuts Lrsrary contains several works by different authors, 
making some nine hundred pages, with appropriate engrav- 
ings, nicely printed and substantially beund in two handsome 
Price for the work complete, prepaid by return 
All orders should be addressed to 
Messrs. FowLer anp WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Having these works at hand, 


IIe may also learn how 


How to Fascinate. 
The doctrine of Corre- 


Deity: proofs 





Lecturers, Booksellers, Newsmen, and Agents would do 
well to engage in the sale of this instructive work. 





ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
B CURE, 63 and 65 Columbia Street, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This establishment is loeated between 
Fulton and Wail S'reet Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brooklin Heigbts, overlooking the 
cities of New York ond Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
and Boarders that can be found, being very 
convenient of access to the bu-iness part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from its noise and cor fusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which eme- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 


most efficacious, inc'uding strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hyproratny, which combines 
with the ordinary water tr atment, judi- 
ciously applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turxisn Batn; the Swepisn Movr- 
went Cure, aod the various Execrnicat 
appliances. 

The Tcrxtsn Batus of the Establishment 
have ree: ntly been enlarged and improved, 
in order to accommo late the increasing de- 
mand for their benefits and luxaries. For 


terms, e c., address, 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





| and on Proof-Reading. Specimen of Proof- 


latest investigations have proved to be the | 


Ms ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
i 258 Pacifle Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


*REATISE ON ‘ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 
ters. Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 





sheet, ete. By John Wilson. $1 69 postpaid. 
4t FOWLER AND WELLS. 
pemeree SHUTTLE MACHINE 
4 Salesroom, 586 Broadway, New York. 


This Machine is adapted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, and 
efficient, and perfectly noiscless in its oper- 
ation: makes the lock-stitch, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
sides, Agents wanted. 

T. J. M‘SARTHUR & CO. 

For further information send for descrip- 
tive circular. 


IOLOGICAL PLATES. By R. T. 
Tratt, M.D. Price $20, 

These plates were prepared expressly for 
Lecturers and Teachers, as well us for Stu- 
dents. They represent all of the organs 
and principal structures of the human body 
in situ, and of the size of life. Lvery 
family ought to have a set, and every man. 
woman, and child ought to be f:miiiar with 
the woenderfal structures and functions 
which they so admirably illustrate. There 
are six in the set, as follows: 

The Ucart and Lungs.—No. 1 pre- 
sents a front view of the lungs, heart, s om- 
ach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, thymus, and 

arotid glands, common carotid arteries, and 
[enter veia ; a'so of the principal portions 
of the bowels, and casloromentum. Col- 
ored as in hfe. 

Diss:ctions.—No. 2 is a complete dis- 
section of the heart, exhibiting its valves 
and cavities, and the course of the blood. 
The large arteries and veins of the heart, 
lungs, and neck sre disp'ayed, with the 
windpipe and its bronchial ramificat ons; 
also the liver with its gall-biaider and 
dueta; the pancress: the kidneys with their 
ureters and blood-vesscls; the descending 
aorta, or large artery ef the chest and abdo- 
men, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the asecnding Vena cava, 
or great vein of the abdomen and thorax; 
the uterus and t's appendages—ovaries, ful- 
lopian wbes, round and broad ligaments, 
ete. 


Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view 
of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, bowels, nte- 
rus, and bladder. Also the various subdi- 
visions of the base of the brain, with the 
whole length of the spinal cord, showing 
the origin cf all the cerebro-spinal nerves. 
Very useful to physicians, phrenologists, 
tea: hers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The 
ana’omy of the eye and ear, representing 
the arrangements of the minute Tincs-ves 
sels, nerve: and other structures concerned 
in the functions of seeing and hearing. 
Beautifully colored. 

Digestion.—No.5. The alimentary ca- 
nal complete, exhibiting the ex»ct size, 
shape, and arrangements of the structures 
especially concerned in digestion, viz., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophazus, stomach, 
small and large :ntest nes, with the ver, 
yall-bladd: r, and the biliary ducis; also the 
internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal ab- 
sorbents and glands, thoracio duct, and 
their connections with the thoracic arteries 
and veins. Colored to represent life. 

Cireulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes 
of the lungs and cavities of the hear:, valves, 
ete., with the large vesscls of the circula- 
tion; also a minute dissection of the str: c- 
tion of the structures of the skin—the 
sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and imperiance of the 
great depurating function of the s 
The most natural and best ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician 
should have a set. Price for the whole set, 
beautifully colored and mounted, $20. We 
do not sell single plates. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

Skeletons.—ITuman skeletons wired 

and articulated—$50 to $60. 


HE HYGIENE INSTITUTE, 15 

Laieut Street, New York, have fitted 
up muguificent Turkish and Electrical 
Baths, and afford every facility for Curing 
all Curable Diseases. Boarders and Tran- 
sient Visitors to New York accommodated 
at reasonable rates. Get our new Circular 
for 8 cent stamp. 


rPEACHERS WANTED THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY, to supply 
Schools and Academies with Principals and 
Assistants. Address all applications for 
Teachers to the National Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, 486 Broadway, New York. 

7-6 RICE & ANDREWS, Secretaries. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Blank Books, Writing Papers, Fancy and 
Staple Stationery, a'l kinds, for Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowest 











Mass. See PHRENOLOGICAL 





()® MORRILL, INVENTOR, CIEL- 
sea, 
Jourwat for February, 1365. 


rices. Diaries, Expense Books, Drawing 
>xpers and Materials, Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Desks, etc. Orders solicited, 
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UMMINGS & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
Toners of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Uprigat 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 


These instruments have now been for s*v- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth mauy and very flattering commenda- 
tions from’ a number of the most prominent 

bers of the ical profession. They 
ere now offered to the public ut prices from 
25 to 8" per cent. lower than any other in- 
atcumenis of equal qualities. The steadily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their faci:ities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fuily prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale und retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduc: d, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send for a circular. 








YHICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
C turers of Granp, Square, and Upricut 
PIANO-FORTES, 

No. 652 Broadway, New York. 

The superiority of these instruments has 
of late been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 
tained by any other makers. 

Mr. Gottechalk’s constant use of the New 
Boats Caorckentne Granp P1ano-Forrtes 
has severely teste’ their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very fluttering estimation in whieh they 


are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are 8 le 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 





) & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 
+ ufacturers of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pro- 
roGrapmio MaTeriA.s, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. ; 


Of these we have au immense assertment, 
incluting War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statu- 
ary, ete.,etc. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be seut to uny address on receipt 
of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
A.Boms have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mail, Free, on receipt 
of price. 

G3 FINE ALBUMS MADE TO orDER. 49 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over Five 
THOUSAND different subjects (to which addi- 
tlons are continually being made), af Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, eitc., viz., about 
10° Major-Generals, | 55) Statesmen, 


200 Lrig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 

275 Colonels, 125 Auihors, 

10) Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 

250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
™ Navy Officers, men, 


125 Stage, 

8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engruvings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catulo,zues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1_80, and sent by mail rrez. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. 0. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent, of the amount with their order. 

(2 The prices and quality of oar goods 
ean not fail to satisfy. 





72 SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 

WM. W. WIER, M.D. [oom 28, Cooper 

Institute, New York. Price 25 centa 





HE IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


Showing the latest classification, and exact 
location or the Orcans of the Brat, tully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as to show each in- 
dividual Organ en one side; and all the 
groups — Sociat, Executive, [NTELLro- 
ToAL, and Morat—properly classified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and [re!and, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use here. 

There are two sizes—the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller, 
which is not more than six inches high, and 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Bookscllers and Druggisis, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

859 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 





A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautitul Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the eize of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenelogical Organs is 
represented, with alt the divisions and clas- 
efications, bas just been made by Messrs. 
Fow.er & We ts, 389 Broadway. Those 
whocan not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them. may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Sclf-Ln- 
structor” the exact location and function of 
all the Organs of the Braia. 





if IFE-SIZE PORTRAITS. 
4 onmen 

Lecturers and others may now obtain 
Porrratts, the size of irs, suitable for 
framing, of the following distinguished per- 
sonages, at priccs annexed— 


— COLORED. 

SET i00+.0500.0000 c050008 Kenee 
Fa ‘Sines eecesncnse 60 os cocee 
Daniel Webster .........sc000 ee 
BU GE 6.000 cccccaccenes cccccccce 
Andrew Jackson......... erccccccccs 


. 
. 
. 
. 
bend 
bo tO ro tO bo 


SS3ss sssss 


Shakspeare..... See cccescceccvcoce 
Stephen A. Douglas ............ eeee 
Millard Fillmore..............+- 0000 
James Buchanan.......... ottrreuwss 
SOU GD, DOOMG... cesccecnccds penne 
May be sent by express to any place desired. 

Orders should be addressed to Messrs. 
Fow er anp WE LS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


nn 
er 





HE USEFUL AND THE BEAU- 





TIFUL COMBINED. Besides Books, 
Albums, Pietures, cte., Messrs. FOWLER | 
AND WELLS, 339 Broadway, N. Y., have | 
Lusts of different sizes: Psyche, Sabina, | 
Apollo, Diana, Flora, Clytia, Shakspeare, | 
Milton, Scott, Burns, Byron, Plato, Homer, | 
Virgil, Socrates, Raphael, Schiller, Geethe, | 
Washington, Webster, Franklin, ete. Suit- | 
able for the library, reading-room, public | 
hall, or drawing-room. 





HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“RHE STUDENT'S SET.” 


How can I learn Phrenology? What! 
books are best for me toread? Is it possible | 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- | 
out a teacher? | 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may eav in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, shewing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and piain without the aid ef a teacher. 
The cost for this “Sruprent’s Ser,” which 
embraces ail thatis requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 











“TF OOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY | 

Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “ by return pest,” 
at Pubtishers’ Prices. A'l works on Pho- 
nography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, | 
Mechunics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
dress Messrs, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted. 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


BOOKS. 

(= Any of the following Books wi!l be 
sent free of postage to say part of the United 
States, at the prices affixed : 

Elements of Chemistry, by M. V. BR 
nault, translated from the French by T. 
Forrest Betton, M.D.. and illustrated with 
nearly 700 engravings. In two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, ans nearly 1,5 0 pages. 


Price, 618 . 

The Encyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Practical and Theoret! embracing its 
application to the Arts, Mctallurgy. Min- 
eralogy, Geology, Medicine, und Phar- 
macy. $6 0). 

Workshop Companion. For Tin, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers. With 
over 100 illustrations. $8 00. 

The Elements cf Mccharical Phys- 
ics. Numerous Engravings. In one 
volume. $2 50. 

Practical Rules for the Proportion of 
Modern Engines and Boilers, for Land and 
Marine purposes. $2 [0. 

The Art of Uciling Sagar, Crystalliz- 
ing, Lozenge making, Comfits, Gum 
— and other processes for Confection- 
ery. . 

The Maine Steam-Eingine. By Thos. 
J. Maine. With numerous illustrations. 


co. 

On Heat and Steam, embracing new 
views of Vaporization, Condensation, and 
Explosions. By Chas. W. Williams, Ii- 
lustrated by numerons engravings. $500. 

The Indicator and Dynamomceter, 
with their application to the Steam-En- 
g*. $2 00. 

The Mctal Worker’s Assistant, with 
592 engravings, illustrating every branch 
of the subject. In one volume, 652 pages. 


$8 00, 

Manual of Soclal Science, being a 
condensation of the * Principles of Social 
Science” of H. C. Carey, LL.D. Price, 

2 50. Address ‘ 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH ALBUMS. 


Album, (Turkey), 50 cards.......... #4 00 
Do. do. 80 “ clasp, extra, 8 00 
Do. in great varie'y, holding from 10 to 

8/0, at 75 cent. to $20 WW. Prepaid by post. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Jefferson’s Manval of Parliament- 
ary Practice. $1 25. 

Willis’ Poems, with a new portrait on 
steel, blue and gold. $2 00. 

10,060 Wonderful Things. $%1 75. 

Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works. 


#3 00. 

Young Men ef America. 60 cents. 

Guernscy’s Homeoopathic Domestic 
Practice. $3 00. 

Anatomy and Physlolozy rendered 
attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
plain. #2 00. 

Cocthe’s Pocms and Ballads. 4%1 75. 

Cupper’s Universal Stair Bailder, 
An entirely new and original treatise on 
Stair Building, Staircases, Hand Rails, 
ete. Illustrated by 29 plates. $7 00. 

Homcopathy.—Hull’s (Jahr) Symp=- 
tomatology, carcfully re-edited, with 
Notes, Emendations, and Additions, by F. 
G. Snelling, M.D. After a very jadicious 
and instructive Introduction, this work 
presents a Table of the Ifomeopathic Medi- 
cines, with their names in Latin, English, 
and Germwen, the order in which they are 
to be studied, with their most important 
distinctions, and Chemical Iilustrations of 
their Symptoms and Effects upon the vari- 
ous Organs and Funciions of the Human 
System. Bound. $7 00. 

Heli’s (Jabr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annotations ond Additions, by F. G. Sneil- 
ing, This volume embraces an 
elaborate Analysis of the Indications in 
Disease, of the Medicines adapted to Cure, 
and a Glossary of the Technics used in 
the work, arranged so luminously as to 
form an admirable guide to every Medical 
Student. Bound. 00. 

Webstcr’s Quarto Academic Dic- 
tionary. $2 75. 

Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
ple; or, Populer Soepeepetins embrac- 
ing all tue branches of knowledge neces- 
sary to constitute a well-informed man. 
Two large imperial octavo volumes, of 
850 pages, each illustrated with more than 
600 engravings. Shcep, library style. By 
post or express. 2.0. 

Address Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


othe 


The American Advertising and 


Purchasing Agency, 
889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing and everything to be bud in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with prompt- 
ness and di+patch. 

a 





P 2 ts have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following are 
ticles, by which the very best terms can be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wileox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
Litlie’s Safe—Amalgam Bells—Kent's Cof- 
fee — Eugie Gas Stove — Putnam Clothes 
Wringer—Grovesteen Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Tender—Licbig’s Essential Pre par- 
ed Coffee—West Pump—Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee—Ready Rooflog 
—Nonpareil Washing Machine—Ornamen- 
tal Iron Works—S. D. & W. H. Smith’s 
American Organs—The Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Ferte—Magic Skirts. 

Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to busiaess to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and indispensable as 
the Express business. Address 


AMERICAN PURCHASING AGENCY, 
859 Broadway, New York. 











A ONE WHO CAN LEARN -TO 
write can Icarn to draw. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Cuapman’s Amentcan Drawrne Boox. 
No. 1 and 2. Elementary Drawing. 

0 ett om Nature, P 

. Sketching from Na aio’ in 
Oil and Water Colors. nae 

“ §. Painting and Etching. 

“ 6. Engraving, Modeling, and Compo- 
sition. Price, 60 cents each number. Also 
the entire work complete in one volume. 
5») ree expe 

apman’s Drawing Book is ciall 

adapted to the use of Schools, Aeotemies 
and Home Instruction. Eaca number com- 
plete in itself. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
Vy HEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premium Lock-Stitch 
SEWING MACIIINES AND BUTTON 


HOLE MACHINE, 
No. 625 Broadway, New York. 








UR NEW “SPECIAL LIST” CON- 
tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 


ae POWLEL AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 

Procresstve Lrsrary, Nv. 1 Wellin 
ton Road, Cold Harbor Lane, Camberwell, 
London, 8., keeps American works in stock 
—new supplics by regular steamers. The 
trade supplied. The PurenoLoaicat Jour- 
NAL sent post free, at 8s. perannum. Sin- 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 








ypmorcensrans LIKENESSES OF 
0. 8. FOWLER, 
L. N. FOWLER, 
8. hk. WELLS. 
NELSON SIiZER, 
For sale at the office of the Parenoioe- 
roat Journal, 889 Broadway, New York. 
Price, 25 cents cach, post-paid. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 





QEWING MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
\S ments with the Manufacturers of all ine 
best Sewing Machines in uve, including 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Baker’s, Ein- 
pire, Weed’s, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchase will find it to 
their advantage to give usacall. Or they 
can address by letter, 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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BL AOK BEAR. 





THE BEAR—HOW TO CATCH HIM." | 


Tats family of animals is very large, inhabiting 
nearly all parts of the globe, and ranging through 
all latitudes, from the equator to the poles. Bears 
differ from each other, in consequence of differ- 
ences of climate, more than almost any other ani- 
mals. Those that inhabit the frozen wastes near 
the pole, or such high cold regions as the Rocky 
Mountains, are monsters of strength and ferocity ; 
while those that inbabit warm countries are 
small, feeble, and inoffensive. The extremes of 
the scale are the Thibetian bear, which weighs 
leas than one hundred pounds, and the polar bear, 
which is thirteen feet in length, and weighs twen- 
ty-four hundred pounds. The American black 
bear is the variety with which trappers have most 
todo. It is found in the western and northern 
parts of the United States. and in the upper and 
lower provinces of Canada. Its weight when 
full grown is from three to six hundred pounds. 
Bears are omnivorous, feeding indiscriminately 
on roots, berries, nuts, corn, oats, flesh, fish, and 
turtles. The farmer’s calf-pasture, sheep-fold, 
and hog-pen are frequently subject to their depre- 
dations. They are particularly fond of honey. 
They generally sleep through the coldest part of 
the winter. They bring forth their young in the 
months of May and June, and generally two at a 
time. The cubs are bid in caves or hollow trees 
till they are large enongh to follow the dam, and 
then ramble about with her till the following 
spring. 

The hunting of bears with firearms, besides be- 
ing objectionable on account of injury to the fur, 
is often dangerous business. They are very tena- 
cious of life, and very bold and ferocious when 
wounded. A bear shot by Capt Clark’s party in 
the Rocky Mountain region, survived twenty min- 
utes and swam half a mile after receiving ten 
balls in his body, four of which passed through 
his lungs, and two through his heart! Records 
of bear-hunting are full of perilous adventures, 
and those who engage in open battle with the 
great grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains, rarely 
escape without loss of life or limb. But steel 
traps of the right size, and properly managed, 
subdue these monsters with greater certainty 
than firearms, and without danger to the hunter. 

In trapping for bears, a place should be select- 
ed where three sides of an inclosure can be secur- 
ed against the entrance of the animal and one 
side left open. The experienced hunter usu: ally 


* From the © Trepper’s Guide,” 


” by 8. Newhouse. 
*’ JT ceents For sale at this office, 


[Price 





chooses a spot where one log has fallen across an- 
other, making a pen in this shape Sa. The bait 
is placed at the inner angle, and the trap at the 
entrance in such a situation that the bear has to 
pass over it to get at the bait. The trap should 
be covered with moss or leaves. Some think it 
best to put a small stick under the pan, strong 
enough to prevent the smaller animals, such as 
the raccoon and skunk, from springing the trap, 
but not so stiff as to support the heavy foot of 
the bear. The chain of the trap should be fast- 
ened to a clog. The weight of the clog for a 
black bear should be thirty pounds ; for a grizzly 
bear, eighty pounds. The chain should not be 
more than eighteen inches in length, as the hab- 
it of the bear, when caught, is to attempt to 
dash the trap in pieces against trees, logs, or 
rocks; and with a short chain fastened to a 
heavy clog, he is unable to do this. The bait 
should be meat, and the bear should be invited 
to the feast by the smell of honey or honeycomb, 
burnt on heated stones near the trap. Bears 
seem to entertain no suspicion of a trap, and en- 
ter it as readily as a hog or an ox. 


oo 


COSMOGONY. 


We print elsewhere an article on “The Im- 
mediate Polar Regions,” in which the theory of a 
tubular globe is advocated and evidence brought 
forward to substantiate the writer’s views. Of 
the weight of that evidence the reader must judge 
for himself. Our purpose here is simply to intro- 
duce another theory of the earth’s construction 
which, though differing widely in other respects 
from that of “ B. F. F.” also involves polar open- 
ings. We find the new theory in a pamphlet from 
the pen of John Merril, of North Dorchester, 
N. H. We have room for merely an imperfect 
outline. 

A WORLD WITHIN A WORLD. 

Here is Mr. Merril’s world (a shell itself) in a 

nutshell : 


“That there are yet undiscovered continents 
teeming with animal and vegetable life, the in- 
habitants of which may enjoy all the advantages 
that we enjoy, seems to me more than probable. 
The evidence is abundant and clear that this earth 
is not a solid sphere, but a hollow world, more 
flattened at the extremities than is usually ad- 
mitted ; that it is open at the northern and south- 
ern extremities, admitting heat, light, air, and 
space inside ; that there are continents and oceans 





within as habitable and navigable as those on the 
outside. * 
The ocean has Son sounded in some one hundred 
places, and found to be about four miles deep. 
In some places, as in the Gulf Stream, and in some 
salt as well as fresh water lakes, it has been found 
impossible to find a bottom at all. Now we will 
suppose there are four miles of ocean and then 
four miles of earth to air inside, the continents 
and oceans on the inside and on the outside being 
opposite each other. This will give us a distance 
of eight miles from air outside to air inside.” 

THE GATEWAY TO THE INNER WORLD. 

The rounding-off point where the inner seas 
unite with those of our outer world, Mr. Merril 
thinks is about 70 degrees north latitude. South 
of this, the arctic navigators have found the 
greatest degree of cold. North of 70 degrees the 
temperature rises, and soon the open polar sea is 
discovered, with birds. flying from the north 
toward the south. At 70 degrees, too, the tides 
cease to flow northward, having apparently com- 
pleted their circuit. That the rounding point is 
near 70 degrees is shown again by the compass. 
Kane tells us on page 282 of his first volume on 
his second expedition, that Morton’s party, when 
beset with icebergs dangerous to pass, would 
sometimes attempt to find new routes. “ This,” 
he says, “ was a tedious and dangerous alternative, 
as the compass, their only guide, confused them 
by its variation.” We have also the evidence of 
Barrows, that when at latitude 77 degrees the 
compass became useless; and at a point still 
farther north the needle turned directly round 
toward the south. Parry, and also Sontag, both 
testify to the same unaccountable fact. 


THE INNER WORLD REACHED. 

Had these navigators really reached the pole 
and begun to descend upon the opposite side? 
So Mr. Merril, if we rightly understand him, 
would have us infer. He says: 

“We must yet wait for an explanation of so 
unnatural a result if our theory be not correct 
But on our reasoning it is at once simple and 
natural ; the earth being a hollow sphere with air 
within pressing to the center in every position ; 
the air itself supported by the element of space, 
having its connection with inside air at the 
northern and southern extremities ; the inside 
earth being formed of oceans and continents the 
same as the outside ; there will then be the same 
northern and southern magnetic attraction on the 
inside as on the outside. Here we have two 
equal opposing influences approaching each 
other, and it is evident at their place of meeting 
they will neutralize each other.” 

Those who may be curious to see the facts and 
reasoning by means of which our cosmogonist 
seeks to support his novel theory, and also his 
explanation of earthquakes, volcanoes, ocean 


currents, etc., should read his pamphlet. 
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Is devoted to The Sctence of Man, in all its branches, 
including Parenotoey, Puystotogy, Paystognomy, 
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Trrus.—A New Volume, the 42d, commenced with the 
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